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The winter meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
which is held this week in Washington, is largely attended and is very 
prolific in new literature. There were 35 papers on the list at the 
opening of the meeting, and several more were added after the sessions 
began. An unusually large proportion of these were on ore deposits and 
questions relating to them; so that this subject was the prominent one 
at the meeting. A preliminary report of the meeting is given on another 
page, which will be supplemented by a full account in our next issue. 


A most excellent bill is that now before Congress, which is intended 
to place the consular service upon a permanent footing. It provides 
for original appointments based on examination and a system of pro- 
motions, which ought to encourage good work, and make it an object 
for a competent man to enter and remain in the service. In a word, it 
puts the consular establishment on a civil service basis; and seeks 
also to provide sufficient salaries and to abolish the vicious system of 
payment by fees altogether. Even with our present system—or lack 
of system—in appointments and our too frequent changes, many of 
our consuls abroad have done good work. With a prospect of perma- 
nence and some inducement before them to study their work and 
advance themselves in position, much more may be expected from 
them. At the present time, when our foreign trade is growing rapidly, 
such an improvement is much needed; and we are sure that our manu- 
facturers and exporters will generally recognize its importance and will 
press for the passage of this bill. 


The existence of vanadium in the ash of certain coals mined in the 
Argentine Republic was shown some time ago, and was referred to in 
the “Engineering and Mining Journal,’ August 15th, 1894, and January 
25th, 1896. More recently the same element has been found in an an- 
thracite coal mined near Yauli, in Peru, and its existence there has been 
described in a report made on those mines. The question naturally 
arises whether vanadium may not be associated with coal in other 
parts of the world. It is quite possible that examinations made with 
special reference to this point might reveal the existence of the metal 
in small quantities in some of our own coals; and some investigations 
on this point would be at least of scientific interest. Whether they 
would be of economic importance is another matter. The demand for 
vanadium at present is not a large one, though it might probably be 
extended were a larger supply available at a moderate price. At any 
rate it ought to interest some of our chemists sufficiently to induce 
them to examine into this question, and make tests for the possible 
existence of the metal in anthracite and other coals. 


The group of collieries at Windber, in Western Pennsylvania, which 
are described in the last and the present numbers of the “Engineering 
and Mining Journal,” constitute the largest coal-mining installation in 
the United States, and possibly in the world. The comparatively short 
time in which the coal deposit there has been opened up and put in 
complete operation is an instance of the great scale upon which mining 
enterprises are now undertaken. The excellent system adopted and 
the complete equipment of the mines show also the advantages of work- 
ing on such a scale. In this case everything is of the latest and most 
approved patterns; there was no old machinery to be disposed of, and 
nothing on hand to prevent the immediate adoption of the newest types. 
Electricity naturally plays a very important part in the equipment of 
the mines, being used for haulage and for the transmission of power to 
all parts of the workings. 

A question which arises in this connection is whether it would not 
be possible and profitable to convert at least a part of the coal mined 
into electricity at the mines and to transmit the power in that form 
to the points where it is needed, instead of shipping the coal. With 
the rapid progress now being made in the electrical transmission of 
power, we believe that some such arrangement will surely be under 
consideration before very long. 


The production of the Colar Gold-field in India represents practi- 
cally the gold output of India, since the amount recovered from the 
placer workings in Southern India by native workmen is very small, 
and the gold-field of the Deccan, of which much has been promised, 
has not yet developed any producers. There are several mines in 
Burma, but their output is not yet large. The Colar District is small 
in extent, but it has made some very good returns, and its progress 
has been steady. The total production in 1899 was 448,071 oz. 
crude, which compares with 416,236 oz. in 1898, and 389,779 oz. in 1897. 
Of the gold recovered about 70 per cent. is obtained directly from 
the mill by crushing and amalgamation, and about 30 per cent. by 
cyaniding the mill tailings. The gold bullion is usually of a high 
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standard, the average being about .900 fine; so that the output re- 
ported in 1899 was equal to 403,264 oz. fine, or $8,335,467. 

There are 11 companies operating in the district, but 93 per cent. 
of last year’s output was made by four companies—the Champion Reef, 
the Mysore, the Nundydroog and the Ooregum. The Coromandel, which 
made a considerable output in 1897 and 1898 and paid dividends in 
those years, fell off last year almost to nothing. The gain of the dis- 
trict in 1899 was made in the face of some discouragement, an out- 
break of plague early in the year having driven away a number of 
the native laborers; so that the increase was entirely in the second 
half of the year. The four companies named were all able to pay 
dividends, the Champion Reef having returned last year 125 per cent. 
to its stockholders; the Mysore 140 per cent.; the Nundydroog 27%; 
the Ooregum 27% on preferred and 17% on ordinary stock, an average 
of 21.8 per cent. on the whole capital. 

The Colar Gold-field is in Mysore, a native State, but under strict 
British control, and all the companies operating there are owned in 
England. 


AUSTRALASIAN GOLD PRODUCTION. 





The gold production of the seven Australasian colonies for 1899 is given 
by the ‘Australian Mining Standard” as in the table below, in crude 
ounces. From five of them the figures are based on official returns; for 
South Australia the estimate is based on the mint returns, while for 
Tasmania it is based on the export statistics, an allowance being made 
for gold exported in copper matte and bullion. We have reduced the 
returns to fine ounces, and make a comparison with the statement for 
1898 given in ‘““The Mineral Industry,” Volume VII, in fine ounces: 








1898. 1899. 

Fine oz. Value. Crude oz. Fine oz. Value. 

New South Wales.. 292,940 $6,055,070 509,418 436,699 $9,026,568 
New Zealand....... 254,416 6,055,070 389,585 353,743 7,311,878 
Queensland ......... 647,487 13,383,556 947,626 668,076 13,809,131 
South Australia.... 22,377 462,533 32,857 28,750 594, 26: 
OMENIOR <ccssenseve 68,624 1,418,258 76,622 74,706 1,544,173 
WEEE: cons evsviesns 788,429 16,296, 500 * yj 6,632, 44) 
Western Australia. 939,490 19,418,712 1,643,836 1,470,576 30,396,806 
eS Pe 3,013,763 $62,293,298 4,454,444 3,837,216 $79,315,265 


The total increase in values is thus shown to be no less than $17,021,- 
967, or 27.3 per cent. Of this increase by far the larger part—$10,918,094 
—was furnished by Western Australia; the other notable gains being 
$2,971,498 in New South Wales, and $2,043,099 in New Zealand. Each 
one of the other colonies showed some gain, though small in proportion 
to those of the three named. We have heretofore commented on the 
increase in Western Australia, which has come chiefly from the mines 
of the Kalgoorlie District. The advance in New South Wales is more 
remarkable from the fact that there have been no notable openings of 
new mines or new districts, and the gain seems to have come from 
almost all the mining districts of the colony. In New Zealand the 
increase was in large part the result of the great extension of the 
dredging operations, which have been so successful in the rivers of the 
colony; though the mines of the Auckland District did well. In Tas- 
mania the increase came chiefly from the copper mines of the Mount 
Lyell District. " 

The changes last year left Western Australia first among the colonies 
as a gold producer, while Victoria again ranks second, Queensland third 
and New South Wales fourth. In nearly all the colonies improvements 
have been made in the collection of the statistics, and it is generally 
admitted that the production is more closely reported than ever be- 
fore. It is to be regretted, however, that the authorities have not yet 
seen the necessity of reporting the production in fine gold, which is 
the only absolute standard of comparison. 

The progress made by the seven colonies last year was remarkable, 
and there is every probability that it will continue in 1900, making 
Australasia the leading gold producer of the world. 


PRESERVING TIMBERS. 





The question of treating timbers to protect them against decay has 
been carefully considered by engineers in Europe and the United States 
during a number of years. In fact, timber preservation long ago passed 
beyond the experimental stage, and its utility is generally acknowledged. 
The only question, practically, is that of cost, since the longer life of 
treated timber has been fully established and is generally conceded. 
For this reason the practice is much more general in Europe than in the 
United States, because in most European countries timber is more 
costly than here, and the prolongation of its life is a greater object. 
When wood is abundant and cheap, it may be greater economy in the 
end to use it without protection and renew it more frequently than to 
undergo the expense of treating it in the first place. This is purely a 
question of figures and the factors in the equation must depend very 
largely upon local conditions. 

A very common method, which hardly comes under the proper defini- 





tion of protection is to coat timber roughly with coal tar or some similar 
substance as a protection against moisture. This is of some service, but 
is apt to be deceptive, since it often happens that timbers so coated are 
found to have decayed within while the coated surfaces appear sound. 
It is at best but a makeshift and serves to prolong the life of timbers 
very little. 

The different processes for preserving wood, as now generally ac- 
cepted, are identical in principle, though they differ in detail. The 
object in all of them is to expel all sap and moisture from the wood, and 
to replace the sap by the preserving fluid, whatever that may be. In 
some cases this is attempted by simple immersion or steeping, though 
this method is not generally approved, or rather is considered imper- 
fect. The better processes are intended to expel the sap and introduce 
the preservative by mechanical means. Some force the fluid into the 
pores of the wood, thus expelling the natural moisture; others reverse 
this and draw out the moisture by suction, the preserving material being 
drawn in at the same time. The result is the same in either case, and 
the adoption of one method or the other is a mechanical question en- 
tirely. The different preserving processes differ from each other essen- 
tially only in the nature of the impregnating fluid. 

Perhaps the best known of these in this country is the creosoting 
process, so called because creosote is the active preserving element. 
The materials used in this are either dead oil or heavy oil—both names 
are used—distilled from coal tar, or wood creosote oil obtained from the 
destructive distillation of pine timber. The dead oil is more commonly 
used as being more efficient. 

Another preservative which has been used with good results both in 
this country and abroad, though it is more favored in Europe than here, 
is a solution of bichloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate). This 
process is also known as kyanizing and has many advocates. The main 
objections to it are the cost and the poisonous nature of the solution, 
requiring special care in its handling. In France, where it has been 
most used, it is not considered best adapted to timbers placed under- 
ground. 

Chloride of zinc is the metallic preservative most used, and its anti- 
septic properties are generally admitted. The objections to it are that 
it is liable to be washed out if exposed to wet, or to be converted into 
oxide of zinc, which is not an antiseptic. To remedy this several vari- 
ations of the burnettizing process—as the zinc chloride process is fre- 
quently called—have been devised. These all provide for some supple- 
mentary treatment after the zinc chloride solution has impregnated the 
timber, with the object of closing the outer pores and preventing access 
of moisture to the interior. In the Wellhouse process—which is the 
most extensively used, and which is recommended by so high an author- 
ity as Mr. Octave Chanute—the supplementary agent is tannin. A zinc- 
gypsum process has also been used, and a process in which dead oil is 
employed as the exterior preservative. Barium chloride is another 
material which has been used in this connection. 

Copper sulphate is used abroad to some extent, and it was the pre- 
servative suggested by the first experimenters in this direction, some 60 
years ago. It is still used to some extent in Germany, though it has 
been generally abandoned in France. The drawbacks are the cost of the 
method, the expensive apparatus needed, the necessity of using sulphate 
absolutely free from any impurities, and the fact that where iron spikes 
or bolts are used in contact with the copper sulphate, the latter will be 
decomposed and the resulting sulphuric acid will injure the fiber of the 
timber. 

With the exception of the copper sulphate, all the methods outlined 
have their advocates, and each has some special advantages of its own. 
As to cost the latest figures available are those given by Mr. Henry Flad 
in his excellent paper written some years ago. He gives the cost of 
treatment per cubic foot of timber by various processes as follows: 







Cost per 

cubic ft. 

Antiseptic. Method. Cents. 
SE (ennitncucuh oles aise beG Sacks bas nehbeonnnssesaeeukabaubiake Modern 7.13 
2. Bichloride of Mercury....... ..Steeping 4.17 
err ..Modern 2.30 
4. Zine Chloride and Tannin.... ..Modern 3.20 
Re SEED on Lv op nN Snamedbwaew sien aseiedassouwceeceusseues Modern 2.50 


These estimates include only the direct cost of treatment, and not 
transportation nor interest on cost of plant. 

The work done in timber preservation in this country has been on 
railroad ties chiefly, and on bridge timbers, on piles and other lumber 
used in docks and similar structures. It would seem that it might well 
be extended to mine timbers. If not considered necessary for timbers 
in stopes and other work where the timbering is of a more or less tem- 
porary kind, it might be economical in gangways and shafts, where the 
renewal of timbers is now a serious expense. There is the further 
advantage that the treatment largely diminishes the inflammability of: 
timber, and thus the risks from fire. In Germany many experiments 
have been made in treating mine timbers, and the question surely de-. 
serves careful consideration here. 
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By William J. Baldwin, 
Pages, 72; illustrated. 


“An Outline of Ventilation and Warming.” 
New York; published by the author. 
Price, $1. 

This little book is a condensed compendium of the rules and prin- 
ciples which should govern the ventilation and warming of houses, 
schools and public buildings. It is written by a well-known expert, 
who speaks on the subject with the authority derived from careful 
study of the subject and abundant practical experience. His work is 
practical rather than theoretical, though he gives reasons for his rules 
and references to other authorities. It is a convenient manual on the 
subject, which will be useful to almost everyone, as well as to architects 
and engineers. 





Volume II. By Dr. 
Pages, 804; 


“Chemische-Technische Untersuchungs Methoden.” 
Georg Lunge. Berlin, Germany; Julius Springer. 
illustrated. Price (in New York), $5.50. 

This is the second volume of this great work, which Dr. Georg Lunge 
has completed, and in which the work of many collaboraters is em- 
bodied. This work consists of three volumes and constitutes the fourth 
edition and continuation of Boeckmann’s work of the same title; it is 
entirely devoted to technical manipulation and analytical methods, cov- 
ering the chemical industry more completely than has been the case in 
the former editions, where a good deal of space was devoted to theoreti- 
cal and technical discussions. A further and welcome innovation is the 
issue in duplicate of the most used tables, which are given in the text 
and also are published separately as an annex, so that they may be 
mounted and used independently. The work is invaluable for the labo- 
ratory in all branches of the chemical industry. It treats concisely 
yet completely the newest methods of determination as successfully de- 
monstrated by actual practice, citing the latest suggestions and refer- 
ences. It constitutes a reliable source of instruction, information and 
reference. An English edition of this work would surely become as great 
a favorite as others of Dr. Lunge’s works already are. Vol. II pertains 
‘to the chemical processes and analytical determinations as applied in 
the industries of iron; other metals and metallic salts; fertilizers; ex- 
plosives and pyrotechnics; gas and ammonia; coal tar; inorganic colors 
and paints. 

The arangement of the different branches is most systematic, covering 
successively the raw materials, intermediate products, operative control 
and the final products, with full description and illustrations of the 
apparatus used. The contributors are men of practical experience, most 
of whom are acknowledged authorities on the individual subjects of 
“which they treat; while Dr. Lunge has thoroughly edited and revised 
their work. His well-known grasp of his subject and his clearness in 
explanation are apparent throughout. 





“The Genesis of Petroleum and Asphaltum in California.” Bulletin No. 
16, California State Mining Bureau. By A. S. Cooper, State Min- 
eralogist. Sacramento; State Printing Office. Pages, 90; illus- 
trated. 

This monograph is a timely one just now, when the oil wells of 
California are increasing so rapidly in number and so much attention is 
being paid to the resources of the State in petroleum and asphalt. Mr. 
Cooper considers carefully the different deposits and the conditions 
surrounding them, and endeavors from the known facts to trace the 
causes which produced these deposits and determined their location. 
His conclusions are “that the cherty shales and sandstones indicate 
either that silicious waters have cooled while ascending toward the sur- 
face, or that the circulation of the silicious water, generally upward 
through them, has been very slow. Both these flows of water would 
have had a tendency to remove petroleum from:a formation, if any had 
existed therein. If bitumen deposits exist in a formation, the leached 
shales and sandstones usually overlie them; although white leached 
shales and sandstones may exist where there is no bitumen.” 

Several pages are devoted to prospecting for petroleum, describing 
the formations in which it is likely to be found, the surface indications 
and other points to which the prospector should look. Some methods of 
testing the quality and probable value of oil, which can be used in field 
work, are also described. 

The California Mining Bureau also announces that in addition to Bul- 
letin No. 16, bulletins on the following subjects are in preparation and 
nearly completed and will be issued shortly if nothing intervenes to 
prevent the same: 

1. “Oil and Gas Yielding Formations of Southern California.” 

2. “Physical Characteristics, Chemistry and Refining of California 
Petroleum and Asphalt.” 

3. “The Uses and Applications of California Petroleum and As- 
phalts.” 

4. “The Description of the Different Petroleum and Asphalt Fields of 
California.” 


Complied by Joseph R. 


“Atlas of the State of Pennsylvania: 1900.” 
With 47 plates, 7 


Bien. New York: Julius Bien & Company. 
general maps and city maps. Price, $20. 
Much experience with maps and map making, and an appreciation ac- 
quired by painful experience of the too common faults of maps and 
atlases, enables one to value highly so excellent a piece of work as this. 
The maps are finely printed; they are on a large enough scale to be 
thoroughly satisfactory; the lettering and coloring are so proportioned 
and chosen as not to fatigue the eyes. In short, it goes far toward the 
ideal of what map making should be. To enumerate some of its good 
points in detail, we may say that the atlas is handsomely and sub- 
stantially bound. All available sources have been drawn upon in the 
preparation of this work. Original surveys have been supplemented by 
the results of the United States Geological Survey, United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, United States Lake Survey and the Geological 
Survey of Pennsylvania. Proofs of the maps have been sent to all the 
railroad companies and to reliable persons in every township, thus 
obtaining that local revision which insures accuracy in the finished map. 
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The table of explanations shows the manner in which State, County, 
Town and borough lines are distinguished on the map; boundary monu- 
ments along the State boundary line; steam railroads, Indian reserva- 
tions, canals, fresh and tide marsh; elevations, geodetic stations, life- 
saving stations and light-houses. The population of cities and villages 
is indicated by the size of the lettering, and villages not post-offices are 
in a distinct style of lettering. County seats are underlined. A small 
index map shows at once the number of the plate on which each county 
may be found. The general index to the atlas contains over 8,000 names, 
and gives information as to counties, county seats, population, post- 
offices, railroad stations, telegraph offices, express offices, etc. The area 
in square miles of each county, and of the entire State, is given, from 
a hew computation, and it is claimed that this is the first time the cor- 
rect areas have ever been published. This elaborate index places at 
disposal the varied information and vast amount of detail shown on the 
county maps. 

The railroad and post-office map of Pennsylvania, on a scale of 8 miles 
to 1 in., is, we believe, the most complete map of the State ever pub- 
lished. Every post-office is shown on it; the counties are outlined in a 
delicate tint, and railroads are printed in a strong red color. The 
economic and geologic map presents the geology in fifteen different 
shades of color, and in three stronger tints, using various symbols, the 
locations of the principal mineral products of the State are shown. The 
relief map, showing the topography of the State, has been prepared from 
the celebrated model exhibited at the World’s Fair in Chicago, where it 
attracted wide attention. The rainfall and temperature map prepared 
by an official of the United States Weather Bureau, shows in four 
graded tints the mean annual rainfall, and by stronger red lines the 
mean annual temperature. The plate of statistical diagrams gives in 
— form statistical information regarding the industries of the 

ate. 

The county maps are on a uniform scale of 3 miles to 1 in. Townships 
and boroughs are printed in a variety of colors, and the boundaries be- 
tween counties are shown by a broad band of color, to clearly mark the 
boundary line. The names of all places, no matter how insignificant, 
are shown, and by the style and size of the lettering the population is 
indicated, and whether the place is a post-office or not. In all cases 
where the post-office name differs from the local name of a place, both 
are given. The names of county seats are in prominent letters, and are 
underlined. Without the least appearance of crowding, the maps show 
all public roads, streams, lakes, ponds, fresh and tide marsh, canals, 
railroads and railroad stations, elevations, etc. 

Detailed large scale maps are given of the 12 principal cities, showing 
all streets, with their names, steam and electric railroads, location and 
names of the principal buildings, parks, cemeteries, public works, etc. 
Each ward is tinted in a separate color, and the parks and cemeteries are 
in green. A special map is given of the City of Philadelphia and en- 
virons. 

From the admirable result presented, we can readily accept the state- 
ment “that no labor or expense has been spared by the publishers to 
insure correctness.” To engineers especially this atlas will be of very 
great value. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 





In sending books for notice, will publishers, for their own sake and for that 
of book buyers, give the retail price? These notices do not supersede 
review on another page of the Jaurnal. 





“Merchant Marine of Foreign Countries.” 
sular Reports. Prepared by the Department of State. 
ington; Government Printing Office. Pages, 180. 


“A Manual of Practical Assaying.” Fifth Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. By H. Van F. Furman. New York; John Wiley & Sons, 
and London; Chapman & Hall, Limited. Pages, 464; > rth ery 
Price, $3. 

“Compendium der Gasfeuerung in ihrer Auwendung auf die Huetten 
Industrie; Mit Besonderer Berucksichtigung des Regenerative- 
systemes.” By Ferdinand Steinmann. Leipsig; Arthur Felix. 
Pages, 116; with plates. Price (in New York), $2.50. 

“K. K. The Complete Code for the Use of Agents, Bankers, Brokers, 
Shippers, etc., etc., and the Telegraphing Public.” By W. J. 

’ Sutherland. London; Eyre & Spottiswoode, and New York; E. 
& J. B. Young & Company. Pages, 568. Price, $10. 


Volume XVIII, Special Con- 
Wash- 


CORRESI JUNDENCE. 





We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the industries of min- 
ing and metallur Communications should invariably be accompanied 
with the name and address of the writer. Initials will only be published 
when so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the MANAGING EDITOR. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed by corre- 


spondents. 





Mining and Minerals in New England. 


Sir: I am very much interested in the “Engineering and Mining 
Journal,” but I wish you could see your way clear to devote a little 
more space to the New England States. I think the time is not far 
distant when the northern part of Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont will be heard from in a mineral way, in spite of the prejudice 
that nothing of any account will be found in that locality. There is a 
mineral vein that starts at Moosehead Lake, in Penobscot County, Maine, 
and runs southwest, striking the New Hampshire line at North Con- 
way, or a little above, and continuing on through Grafton and Danbury, 
in that State, then across the southern end of Vermont and into New 
York State. The vein is very easy to follow and about one mile wide. 

Last fall I opened what is considered to be the largest mica mine in 
the world, in this town, and on this vein we have thrown from one 
80-ft. face on the surface as high as 40 tons of clean mica at one blast, 
but of rather poor quality. It is a potash mica, and with it we have 
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taken out some very fine tin crystals. About five miles from this mine, 
on the same vein, I have located a copper property that certainly looks 
well on the surface. It is a copper slate about one-half mile wide, 
walled up very prettily on each side with granite, and there is scarcely 
a spot or place within the walls that does not show copper in the sur- 
face rock. The reason that I place more minerals in this part of Maine 
than elsewhere on the vein, is because I have investigated it more 
closely here. W. N. McCrillis. 
New Rumford, Me., Feb. 1, 1900. 





Silver and Lead Losses in Lead Smelting. 


Sir: I have been thinking lately more about those 5,000 wild animals 
which were killed at the Colisseum, here in old Rome, than I have been 
about “silver and lead losses in lead smelting.” Even the money of 
this Italian realm has not reminded me about silver, as indeed I see it 
so rarely, since paper money is chiefly used; but in the “Engineering and 
Mining Journal” for January 13th, 1900, Mr. L. D. Godshall calls me 
back from the sights and studies of an ancient civilization, and I shall 
now make the effort to forget all about the Venuses and Madonnas. 

The article Mr. Godshall referred to constitutes only one of a series 
of articles which will appear in the columns of the “Engineering and 
Mining Journal,’ and it gives me pleasure to state that many of the 
points mentioned in his article I will fully treat upon; indeed these 
very articles are now in the hands of the publishers. It might also be 
well to state that it is proposed later to embody these articles in book 
form by the Scientific Publishing Company, after making a careful re- 
view. 

One of the main purposes of the article in question was to bring out 
the fact that monthly inventories at lead smelters were very apt to be 
misleading, and not oniy to destroy the peace of mind of the metallur- 
gist, but also to give much anxiety to the financial end of the con- 
cern. 

There are scercely any figures which I would change in the article 
referred to, as they are matters of actual determination by assays and 
accurate analysis; yet many metallurgists must be painfully aware of 
the errors which are liable to creep into such monthly records; for 
example, when called upon to guess how much bullion is in a furnace. 
what is the value of the crucible, and how much lead bullion is below 
the crucible piates, ete., ete. Errors also frequently arise as to the 
value of many metallurgical products, such as flue dust, fume and many 
other furnace products. 

Mr. Godshall thinks it is unfortunate that I do not give my experience 
bearing upon metallurgical losses for a longer period, and it gives me 
pleasure to state to him, and others, that I have already treated upon 
this, not for two or three months, but for a long period of years, anda 
very fortunately covering a time which seems to be an interesting 
epoch in the history of this industry; these facts will be published in 
this “Journal.” I am pleased to note the valuable contribution to the 
literature of manganese in mattes, and I have frequently heard of Mr. 
Godshall’s extended experience in the handling of zinc ores. 

M. W. Iles. 


Rome, Italy, January 31, 1900. 





DOES PLATINUM OCCUR IN ARIZONA? 





Under this title Prof. William P. Blake, director of the Arizona School 
of Mines, has just issued a bulletin, which is so complete in itself, that 
we give it below, without further comment: 

The announcement a few months ago of the discovery of great de 
posits of platinum in the region of Cataract Canyon, on the Colorado, 
beyond Williams, was hailed with delight by all- who realize the great 
industrial value of this metal, and especially by the School of Mines 
and the territorial geologist. To be able to add platinum to the already 
long list of metals and minerals for which Arizona is noted was 
deemed of great scientific interest as well as industrially and com- 
mercially important. 

But when samples for assay for the value in platinum began to arrive 
at the School of Mines from the new district in which locations were 
being made for platinum deposits, and platinum could not be found in 
the samples, grave doubts arose as to the actual occurrence of the 
metal. These doubts and fears were added to by the fact that the oc- 
currence of aluminum was also claimed. In some instances the assayer 
was required by the sender of samples to report the amount of not 
only platinum but of aluminum. As aluminum is the metallic base 
of alumina, or clay, and may be found in all substances containing 
alumina even in common bricks and adobes, it appeared most probable 
that the prospectors were, to say the least, mistaken, and spending their 
money uselessly. A protest and warning was therefore issued and 
printed in the daily papers, stating that the samples received did not 
contain platinum. 

The accuracy of this determination having been questioned in the 
so-called platinum region, and reputable journals having lent credence 
to the discoveries, an effort was made to secure more samples and 
positive evidence of the occurrence or non-occurrence of this much- 
desired metal. 

A letter was therefore addressed to the Hon. James M. Sanford of 
Williams, who very promptly and courteously responded as follows: 

“Dear Sir: Yours of the 17th at hand, and in reply I send by express, 
prepaid, a small sack of samples from what is considered our platinum- 
ore deposit. This is taken from places that vary in depth from the 
top down. The larger sack embraces samples from the upper 50 ft., and 
the smaller sack contains samples from places varying in depth from 
50 to 100 ft. from the surface. 

“This concrete deposit seems to be (in extent) about 75 miles from 
north to south and 20 miles or more from east to west. The Cataract 
Creek has cut through one end of it where walls of the creek are near 
4,000 it. deep.” 

In a .postscript Judge Sanford states that the assays which have 
been reported at Williams give very different returns. The first assay 
appears to have been made in Los Angeles in September, and was 
wired to Williams certifying to 28 per cent. of aluminum and platinum 
$300 per ton. 
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The samples sent by Judge Sanford were duly received atid carefully 
examined as to their nature and the presence or absence of platinum. 
In appearance the rocky masses are argillaceous (earthy) limestone, 
colored yellow by iron ocher, which gives a rather bright yellow color 
to all the samples. Crushed and washed carefully, a small quantity of 
iron pyrites is obtained, and without any trace of metallic platinum, 

An exhaustive chemical examination and assay was made by thie 
chemist and assayer, Mr. Mark Walker, Jr., who reported as follows: 

“I have made a thorough qualitative examination of the samples of 
rock from Cataract Canyon, supposed to contain platinum, with the 
following results: 

“No. 1—The light yellow colored rock is a carbonate. It contains 
considerable iron, little alumina, much calcium, considerable magnesium 
and silica. 

“No. 2.—The ochery yellow rock contains considerable iron, some 
alumina and much silica. 

“On being assayed, No. 1 yields 0.1 oz. of silver per ton and No. 2 
0.15 oz. Neither sample contains any platinum.” 

Since then we have received from another source a sample of ore 
from the “platinum deposit.” It is a mass of iron sulphide, the va- 
riéty known as marcasite, which by its decay gives the yellow ocher, 
and is probably the source of the pervading yellow color of the deposit 
which has attracted so much attention. It does not contain any plati- 
num, 

The reports of discoveries have reached the East and have excited 
much attention. Letters of inquiry are received from responsible par- 
ties interested in the manufacture of platinum ware asking for infor- 
mation and the verification of the statements so confidently made, reit- 
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erated and widely published. It is very disappointing not to be able 
to confirm the reports, and disagreeable to discredit them. It would 
be highly satisfactory to be able to state that platinum has been found 
in this territory. But the evidence is against it. 

To the prospectors and others who have flocked to the so-called de- 
posits and have located claims in good faith and with great expecta- 
tions, this will be unwelcome news and a grievous disappointment. 
Many may refuse to believe it. Duty to the public requires the evi- 
dence to be fully presented. The truth should be known even if it 
results in breaking up a camp and repressing the influx of money to 
be expended upon a false foundation. The people of Arizona generally 
do not propose to profit by pretence, ignorance or misrepresentation. 
Arizona has enough and to spare of mineral riches lying dormant in 
the mountain ranges without promoting groundless excitement. 


COAL TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN.—The January exports of coal. 
coke, cinders and briquettes from the United Kingdom were 3,087,532 
tons, as compared with 3,032,343 tons in January, 1899, and 2,909,809 
tons in January, 1898. Values last month were an average of $3.48 per 
ton, as against $2.42 per ton in January, 1899, and $2.17 per ton in Janu- 
ary, 1898. ; 
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THE GOLD ZONE OF COPALQUIN, DURANGO, MEXICO. 
I.—SAN FERNANDO. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Frank B. Fowler. 





The San Fernando mines are the first of much prominence that 
one encounters after leaving Culiacan for Copalquin. It may be said 
that they lie in the center of the undefined but extensive auriferous 
formation in which Copalquin has long figured as the principal focus 
of production. As anyone fairly versed in the history of mining in 
Mexico knows, until within comparatively recent times the search for 
precious metals has been almost entirely confined to silver. In fact, 
the majority of the prospectors and miners did not know gold ore 
when they found it, their knowledge being’ confined to placer gold, and 
its extraction or separation by means of the primitive batea. As the 
prominence of gold as a factor in the financial economy of the entire 
civilized world became more pronounced, the natural result followed 
—it was sought. With modern perfected mechanical devices and a 
better and more widely disseminated ‘knowledge of metallurgy, many 
old and abandoned properties have been made to yield a legitimate 
profit that before could not be made to pay. Attention was directed 
to new regions, and Mexico offered an almost virgin field for the gold 
hunter. So he has come from all parts of the world, and is finding 
what he seeks. 

The object of this article is to describe, imperfectly though it be, 
a limited portion of that immense gold bearing belt that extends from 
Alaska to Cape Horn, and it will commence with a brief description 
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of porphyry, andesite (Miocene) and a covering here and there of rhyo- 
lite (late Tertiary or Quaternary). These ranges have not been lifted 
by a single upheaval, but by several, as is plainly shown in the interior 
of the mines or mine, since all the works are upon the same lode. 

The mine is opened by adits, of which there are now three, at vertical 
distances of 100 ft. apart, with a slight raise for drainage. These, with 
a drifts, cross-cuts, etc., now comprise in length something over 

e. 

The ores are of copper, silver and gold. The principal minerals of 
the lode are quartz pyrite, chalcopyrite and tetrahedrite, with calcspar, 
rarely galena and zinc-blende. About one-third of the gold is free, or 
in condition to be saved by amalgamation. The principal value is in 
the gold. The gold is found mostly in the chalcopyrite, and the silver 
in the tetrahedrite. The plan adopted for working the ores is to crush 
and concentrate, and smelt the concentrates to copper matte, or black 
copper, the ingots to be shipped to a refinery for separation of tne 
silver and gold. 

The mills are on the right bank of the Humaya River, at an altitude 
of 240 m. above the sea, and the ore is to be carried from the mines 
to mills by a railroad of 2-ft. gauge, now nearly completed, 7,537 m. long, 
with an almost constant grade of 5 per cent., reaching the mines 24 m. 
below the mouth of the lower adit. 

The power for drills, railroad service from mills to mine (the cars 
go by gravity from mine to mills), driving all the machinery of the 
mills, pumping water and producing light, is furnished by the Humaya 
River and is made available by a tunnel across the neck of a loop 
in the river. The tunnel is 122.35 m. long, while the river in passing 
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of the most modern establishment of its kind within the zone, or, for 
that matter, in all of Mexico. 

The San Fernando mines and mills are owned by the Fernando 
Mining Company, an American corporation with headquarters in Bos- 
ton, Mass. They are found 70 miles to the northeast of Culiacan, the 
capital of the adjoining State of Sinaloa. Culiacan is a city of some 
15,000 inhabitants, has a federal mint, ice and electric light plant and 
water-works: It is the commercial center of a large mining and agri- 
cultural region. It is reached from the custom-house port of Altata, 
on the Gulf of California, by a railroad 40 miles long. From Altata 
coastwise steamers pass and touch at all the principal ports of the 
Gulf and Pacific Coast. The most direct communcition with the United 
States is made with these steamers in two days to the port of Guaymas, 
on the Gulf of California, in the State of Sonora, the terminal of a 
branch of the Southern Pacific Railroad, and semi-monthly by American 
steamers to San Francisco. All machinery, merchandise, etc., for this 
section must or should enter by Culiacan. The road to San Fernando 
is fair, ascending to 3,000 ft. above sea level, and then descending to 
700 ft. Transportation is by mules. 

The San Fernando property is situated near the northwest corner 
of the State of Durango, about 10 miles from the Sinaloa line. The 
air line distance from the city of Durango is about 150 miles, though 
by the road across the mountains it is at least three times this dis- 
tance. The mines are about 2 miles from the right bank of the Humaya 
River, a long and tortuous stream, in longitude 106° 51’ 30” west of 
Greenwich, and north latitude 25° 24’ 30”. 

The outcrop of the lode is 750 meters above sea level. It is on a 
spur of the mountains that fringe the western escarpment of the plateau 
of Mexico. These mountains have been uplifted in late geologic periods, 
and the slopes are very steep and broken. It is very difficult to estimate 
the probable age of this portion of the Grand Cordillera, all the rocks 
being of igneous origin. No stratified or deposited rocks have ever been 
found here. The prevailing formation consists of the various forms 


from the head-gates at inlet of tunnel to waterway below the water- 
wheels, a distance of about 3,360 m., falls 7.2 m., affording about 620 
H. P. at the driest time of an ordinary dry year. 

The power is all:to be converted into electricity, and so conveyed 
to its work, except what is used for pumping. This is directly applied 
to the pump by belt from shaft of one of the water wheels. The 
pump (Riedler) will be able to discharge 200 gallons per minute at an 
altitude of 200 ft. above the pump. This water is for the use of the 
mills, machine shop, other workships, offices, store, residences, etc. 
The water-wheels, of which there are six, are turbines, and are con- 
nected with draft-tubes through which the water falls to the wasteway 
vertically 4.2 m., or nearly 0.6 of the entire head. The wheels are 
of the “Hercules” system, made by the Holyoke Machine Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 

A suspension bridge (Trenton Iron Company) 400 ft. span, is being 
constructed across the river about 150 ft. below the head-gates, which 
is to be 15 ft. above highest water at bank, and 20 ft. at center of span. 
This is intended for general transit, freighting, etc., and for carrying 
the electric wires. The location is on the east side of the neck of the 
long loop that the river makes from inlet to outlet of tunnel, the 
power house being on the west side. The concentration is to be done 
in two buildings, through both of which the ore will pass from process 
to process by gravity, excepting at two points, where portions of the 
ore are to be returned to rolls by a kind of elevator. 

The ore is to pass over a screen below the outlet of the mine, an@ 
the finer portion is to go directly to the lower mill, which is called the 
concentrating mill. The coarser part is to be carried to the upper 
part of the upper mill (crushing mill). Here it passes through a Blake 
crusher to be broken to pieces about 5 cm. or less in diameter, then 
over a grizzly to a picking table, where pieces fit to go directly to 
a roasting furnace are removed, the remainder passing on to a secorid 
jaw crusher, where it will be reduced to pieces 1 cm. in diameter, then 
to the lower mill and through 3 pairs of rolls with proper classification 
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by hydraulic classifiers, and returns to rolls until reduced to pulp of 
required fineness; it then passes over 7 Wilfley concentrating tables, 
the slimes from which are to pass over canvas tables. The rolls are 
30 in. in diameter with a face of 6 in., are to run at the rate of 250 
revolutions per minute, and will grind from 100 to 120 tons per day. 
They were made by the Colorado Iron Works of Denver. The concen- 
trates are to be calcined and smelted in the ordinary way in reverbera- 
tory furnaces. The construction will probably be completed in 
March, 1900. 

It will probably surprise the majority of the readers of the “Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal” to know that such an up-to-date and 
extensive plant is being erected and nearing completion in this com- 
paratively remote locality, as very little, if anything, has been pub- 
lished regarding it. The company does not court notoriety; has noth- 
ing for sale, so does not need advertising. It does not encourage 
communicativeness on the part of its employees, but anyone of decent 
comportment is always courteously received and allowed to see for 
himself what is going on. 

The installation of this business is due to the talent and energy of 
one man, backed by the confidence and capital of four gentlemen well 
known in scientific and industrial circles. Prof. James E. Mills, a geolo- 
gist and mining expert of standing and large experience, who visited 
this section nearly four years ago, and from observation and investi- 
gation was favorably impressed, purchased the property, then practi- 
cally undeveloped, and went to work. 

There were then but two or three houses at the river crossing, and 
some 8 or-10 small ranch houses in the arroyo from which the camp 
takes its name. Now there are two villages on the south bank of the 
river, each of about 500 inhabitants. The ‘company has erected com- 
modious brick structures for its employes at the mills on the north 
bank and of adobe at the mine; made good roads in all directions on its 
property for the benefit of freighters and purveyors of supplies of what- 
ever description—the grade of road for animals from mills to mine 
in no place exceeds 10 per cent; employs from 250 to 300 artisans and 
laborers daily—there are at present but few miners employed—and has 
ore in sight estimated sufficient to supply the mill to its full capacity 
for 10 years. 

It is a custom quite general in this State—in fact, throughout the 
republic—for mine managers to pay their employes part in cash and 
part in “boletos,” or orders on the company store, where goods are 
usually sold at an exorbitant price. The evils of this system and 
the hardship it works upon the workingman are at once apparent to 
any impartial observer, and need not be gone into here in detail. In 
many places the private debts of the laborer are collected by a kind 
of illegal garnishment, the manager. withholding the amount from his 
wages upon presentation of the account by the creditor, usually bene- 
fiting thereby by a simple process of discounting or commission, and 
sometimes going boldly into the brokerage business and guaranteeing 
collections at so much per cent. 

Exceptions to these customs being so rare, it is important to note 
that the Fernando Mining Company pays its men in cash every week. 
It withholds nothing from them, for they cannot get in debt to the 
company. There is a store on the company’s property, put it is leased 
to a firm in Mazatlan for 10 per cent. per annum of the original cost 
of the building. The company does not own the goods, and receives 
no percentage of the profits on sales. One of the stipulations of the 
lease is that goods shall not be sold at a net profit of more than 20 
per cent. This, in effect, makes the price of goods about one-half what 
it would be under the “boleto” system. 

The company owns about 200 “pertenencias,” or mining claims under 
the Mexican law, of 1 hectare each. This gives an area of some 
2,000,000 sq. meters, or say 495 acres. It has also water rights, pastur- 
age rights, and right to cut timber over quite an extensive section. 
There is no timber suitable for building nearer than 10 miles. The 
timber supply at present is derived from the San Cayetano Mountains 
15 miles distant by the route traversed, coming down from an elevation 
of about 5,000 ft. above sea, and in its course passing through 6 chutes, 
one of 1,000 ft. fall. 

It is a cause for sincere regret that such an enterprising and liberal 
company has had to contend with obstacles other than natural ones, 
but such is the fact. First, bad faith of a trusted subordinate involv- 
ing water-right for power, delaying matters a year; again, falling 
through of contract for timber, through no fault of the company, neces- 
sitated loss of time in securing timber in other localities; and many 
minor annoyances and petty blackmailing schemes which every broad 
enterprize must endure. However, it has ridden all the waves. Though 
the company gives no information to the public as to values, the dis- 
cerning reader can see that this plant is being constructed for the 
reduction of a large body of low-grade gold ore, of which there is much 
in this zone, awaiting intelligent exploitation. 

Prof. Mills is the general manager of this company, and consulting 
engineer at San José de Gracia, a well-known gold mine in Sinaloa. 


COPPER MINING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 





By Our Special Correspondent. 





Australia, like other copper producing countries, has benefited by the 
rise in the price of the metal. Many new enterprises have been pro- 
moted and not a few old abandoned mines have been reopened. Prog- 
ress has been greater in New South Wales than in other colonies, 
though some of the properties now opening up in Queensland would 
appear to have merit. 

The Great Cobar Mine at Cobar, N. S. W., 459 miles west of Sydney, 
continues to be the largest copper and incidentally the largest gold 
producer of the colony. Work has still been confined to the levels above 
540 ft., although the management has announced its intention of sink- 
ing a new working shaft, as the present one is inadequate in size for 
handling the large quantities of ores it will be necessary to raise from 
the 420-ft, and 640-ft. levels, A new water jacket was erected early in 


the year, making a total of five, not including the refinery-slag furnace 
at Lithgow, in which custom ores are smelted as well. No changes 
have taken place in the mine. The production will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 5,000 tons of copper, 25,000 oz. of gold, with possibly 75,000 oz. 
of silver. The greater part of the silver comes from the Peak. 

The Cobar-Chesney Mine, in this camp, has erected a concentrating 
plant and has begun work upon the furnaces. The ore is comparatively 
low grade and it is an open question, if concentration is employed, 
whether the property will pay or not, as there is not only the first loss 
in concentration, which is likely to be high with an argillaceous gangue, 
but the gold will probably be lost to such a point that it will not pay 
to part from the copper bullion. This property has not been brilliantly 
managed from a metallurgical standpoint. 

Other Mines.—These, notably the Occidental, Young Australian and 
Cobar Gold Mines, Limited, have produced a fair amount of gold by bat- 
tery and cyanide, but as yet their copper has not been touched. 

The Nymagee Mine, belonging to the Great Cobar Syndicate, has been 
shut down the greater portion of the year owing to the prolonged 
drought. Mining has disclosed no new bodies of ore, but expenses have 
been somewhat reduced by the adoption of the modified pyritic smelting 
process. The mine is handicapped, as are others, such as Mount Hope, 
Overflow and Gilgunnia, by their remoteness. At Girilambone, near 
Nyngan, successful experiments have been made in blast-furnace smelt- 
ing. The drought interfered with operations so the property was shut 
down for a considerable period. The lack of iron in the ore prevents 
this property from being worked to great success. Losses in concen- 
tration are heavy, but the vein is wide and extensive. 

At Blayney a water-jacket furnace was put into blast in September. 
Few returns have been made, but it was clear that the matte was ex- 
tremely low grade, some 14 per cent. only. The ore contains no gold 
and only a small amount of silver. The ore body is said to be large and 
the mine is well located for custom work, being on the junction of the 
Western line and the Carcoan branch to the Southern line. Coke from 
Lithgow will be comparatively cheap. Ore thus can be treated from 
Brown’s Creek, Burley-Jackey, Woodstone, Belmore and other places 
within a commercial radius. Work at Cow Flat has begun again. Ac- 
cording to Lewis Lloyd, nothing was left in the bottom, but explora- 
tion on some of the unworked portions of the vein may result in im- 
portant discoveries. At Apsley, which seems to be a continuation of this 
ore body, some encouraging work has been done. Negotiations for the 
purchase of this property were understood to be well under way. Bur- 
raga, the mine worked for many years by Lewis Lloyd, has been sold 
to an English company for $500,000. Negotiations were conducted by 
Henry Bratnober. A water-jacket furnace has been erected and it is 
reported that some attention will be given to the utilization of the 
100,000-ton dump of second class ore. The shoot of ore is short, but 
there is great possibility of developing others on the property, which 
consists of 640 acres. , 

Little has been done at Sunny Corner. Some good lodes have been 
opened up at Oberon, but as yet none has reduction works. 

The Lake George Mine, Limited, has stopped work as a copper pro- 
ducer and is now confining itself to cyanidation after dry crushing of 
the gossan outcrop. The last return showed the big lode to contain 
only 1 per cent. of copper. 

The Cornish Copper Mine, at Barraba, has been purchased by Mr. 
C. M. Rolker for the Mining and Financial Trust of London, and is 
being opened up by Mr. W. H. Trewennack, late general manager of the 
Lake George Mines, Limited. 


THE WASHINGTON MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
MINING ENGINEERS. 





The seventy-eight meeting of the Institute—the thirtieth annual 
meeting—began, pursuant to notice, in Washington on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 20th. The headquarters were at the Arlington Hotel, and a large 
number of members were present, Washington being a central point 
and easily reached by those resident in the Eastern and Central States. 
The sessions were held in the hall of the Columbia University, which 
was conveniently located not far from the hotel. The arrangements 
were in charge of the local committee, of which Prof. Charles D. Wal- 
cott was chairman, and Mr. E. W. Parker secretary. 

The first and opening session was held at 8 p. m. on Tuesday. The 
opening address was delivered by Prof. Charles D. Walcott, and was 
on “The Work of the Geological Survey in Relation to the Mineral Re- 
sources and Mining Industries of the United States.” After this address 
Mr. G. K. Gilbert exhibited a number of lantern views of Alaska scenery, 
selected and prepared from a large number of photographs taken by 
him while in the North. These views were accompanied by remarks on 
points suggested by them. 

On Wednesday, February 21st, a session for business and the reading 
of papers was held in the morning; the afternoon being given up to 
visits to the Capitol, the National Museum, the Navy Yard and other 
points of interest. In the evening the members were guests of the 
Washington Academy of Science at the new Corcoran Art Gallery. 

On Thursday morning, February 22d, another session for the reading 
and discussion of papers was held. In the afternoon there were excur- 
sions to Cabin John Bridge and to Mount Vernon, each being attended 
by a number of the members. In the evening the members visited the 
new Congressional Library by special invitation, and an informal recep- 
tion was held, the visitors being given an opportunity to inspect the 
magnificent new building thoroughly in a way permitted to very few 
people. 

On Friday, February 23d, according to the program, two sessions were 
to be held, one in the morning for reading papers and discussion, and 
one in the afternoon, which was the final business meeting. In the 
evening the usual yearly subscription dinner was to be given at the 
Arlington Hotel; and this closed the meeting. 

We expect to supplement this brief preliminary sketch by a full report 
of the meeting in our next issue. 
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The following is a list of the papers noted for presentation up to the 
time of opening the meeting: 

1. The Work of the United States Survey in Relation to the Mineral 
Resources and Mining Industries of the United States; by Charles D. 
Walcott, Washington, D. C. 

2. Biographical notice of Prof. Thos. Egleston; by George F. Kunz, 
New York City. 

3. Some Principles Controlling the Deposition of Ures; by Prof. C. R. 
Van Hise, Washington, D. C. 

4. Application of the Principles of Ore-Deposition to the Iron Ores of 
Lake Superior; by Prof. C. R. Van Hise, Washington, D. C. 

5. Secondary Enrichments of Ore Veposits; by S. F. Emmons, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

6. Metasomatic Processes in Fissure Veins; by Waldemar Lindgren, 
Washington, D. C. 

7. Secondary Sulphide Enrichment of Silver Veins; 
Weed, Washington, D. C. 

8. Vein Formation at Boulder Hot Springs, Montana; by Walter H. 
Weed, Washington, D. C. 

9. Notes on the Nome Gold Mining District, Alaska; by F. C. Schrader, 
and A. H. Brooks. 

10. A Peculiar Clastic Dike near Ouray, Colorado, and Its Associated 
Deposit of Silver Ore; by F. L. Ransome, Washington, D. C. 

11. The Occurrence of Platinum in the United States; by Dr. David 
T. Day, Washington, D. C. 


by Walter H. 


oe and Treating Gold Sands; by John Birkinbine, Philadelphia, 
a. 

30. Note on the Plate-Amalgamation of Gold and Silver; by E. A. H. 
Tays, Sinaloa, Mexico. 

31. The Assay of Copper-Materials for Gold and Silver; by L. D. 
Godshall, Spokane, Wash. 

32. Note on Silicious Slags in Copper Smelting; by Prof. F. R. Car- 
penter, Deadwood, South Dakota. 

33. Further Notes on the Bertrand-Thiel Process; by Joseph Harts- 
horne, Stowe, Pa. 

34. Gruson Turrets for Coast Defenses; by T. Guilford Smith, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

35. The Progress of Mineralogy in 1899; by S. Herbert Hamilton and 
J. R. Withrow, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We give below abstracts of several of the papers read at the meeting: 





Gold Ores of the Black Hills, South Dakota. 
By H. M. Chance. 

The gold production of the Black Hills has been about equally di- 
vided between two entirely different classes of deposits. The first 
class, comprising the quartz or free-milling ores (of which the Home- 
stake Mine is the principal producer), are veins of generally steep dip, 
in the older metamorphosed rocks, and similar to the veins worked in 
other mining districts. The second class of mines is located in what is 
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12. Hydrographic Investigations of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey in Their Relations to Mining; by F. H. Newell, Washington, D. C. 

13. Gold Ores of the Black Hills, South Dakota; by Dr. H. M. Chance, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

14. Gold Mining in Zaruma, Ecuador; 
Springs, Colorado. 

15. Mica Deposits and Mica Mining in the United States; by J. A. 
Holmes, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

16. Origin and Classification of Ore Deposits; by Charles R. Keyes, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

17. The Cle-Elum Iron-Ores, Washington; by Bailey Willis, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

18. The Cripple Creek Volcano; by T. A. Rickard, Denver, Colo. 

19. The Joplin District, Missouri; by A. O. Ihlseng, Carthage, Mo. 

20. Coal-Fields of Tse-Chow, Shansi, China; by N. F. Drake, Tientsin, 
China. 

21. An Examination of the Ores of the Republic Mine, Washington; 
by Dr. Cabell Whithead and Thos. N. Chatard, Washington, D. C. 

23. Geological Relations of the Iron-Ores in the Cartersville District, 
Georgia; by C. Willard Hayes, Washington, D. C. 

23. Concentrating Tests and Calculations; by Otto F. Pfordte, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 

24. A. New Method for Working Deep Coal-Beds; by H. M. Chance, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

25. The Roller-Pallet System for the Manufacture of Bricks; by Clem- 
ens C. Jones, Richmond, Va. 

26. A Device for Sampling Pig-Iron; by Porter W. Shimer, Easton, Pa. 

27. Distribution of the World’s Pig-Iron Produétion and Iron-Ore 
Resources; by John Birkinbine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

28. A Peculiar Silicious Efflorescence upon Pig-Iron; by B. F. Facken- 
thal, Jr., Riegelsville, Pa. 

29. Hydraulic Pumping-Plant on the Snake River, Idaho, for Power, 


by J. R. Finlay, Colorado 


known as the silicious gold belt. This belt lies in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Deadwood and Lead City, and covers an area 6 or 7 miles in length 
by 3 or 4 miles in width. The formation in which the silicious ores are 
found is a nearly horizontal series of sandstones and shales, generally 
referred by geologists to the Potsdam period. These shales and sand- 
stones were not originally gold-bearing rocks, but they have been 
cracked and fissured in all directions, and through these cracks and 
fissures gold-bearing solutions have permeated the formation, giving 
rise to a series of ore shoots of variable width and thickness, usually 
horizontal, and extending for considerable distances in nearly straight 
lines, following the lines of fissure through which the ore-bearing solu- 
tion has found its way into the formation. Within certain limits of 
the developed area of this formation the formation is so completely min- 
eralized that it is next to impossible to sink a shaft more than 30, 40 or 
50 ft., or to drive a drift, upraise or winze for the same distance with- 
out striking ore. 

Most of these ore shoots yield ore ranging in value from $10 to $15 
per ton; some average $20 or $25 per ton; others have been found rang- 
ing in value from $30 to $100 per ton; and the general average value is 
from $12 to $18 per ton. We have here a formation, 300 or 400 ft. thick, 
with ore shoots and ore horizons scattered through it from top to bot- 
tom, in some places close together, in others more widely separated. 

This silicious gold belt of the Black Hills seems unique as a gold- 
bearing formation. This is so thoroughly understood by the owners of 
the reduction plants that they have bought a large area of practically 
undeveloped ground. 

This belt now supplies ore to four reducing plants, the Deadwood & 
Delaware smelter, the Golden Reward Chlorination mill, the Horseshoe 
Mining Company’s (Kildonan) chlorination mill and the Black Hills Re- 
duction Company’s cyanide mill. The ores of this belt are suceessfully 
treated by smelting, by chlorination and by the cyanide process; and the 
ability to treat them successfully and profitably both by straight smelt- 
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ing and by pyritic smelting is demonstrated by the Deadwood & Dela- 
ware smelter, which uses both processes. 

The cost of smelting under the conditions obtaining in this district 
probably ranges between $4.75 to $5.75 per ton; the cost of chlorination 
is about $3.50 to $4.50 per ton; and the cost of treatment by cyanide is 
thought to be somewhat less, possibly $3 to $3.75 per ton. The location 
of reduction works at a point where water power might be used instead 
of steam power would reduce the cost of treatment by the cyanide and 
chlorination processes about 50c. per ton. 





A Device for Sampling Pig Iron. 
By Porter W. Shimer. 

The device here described has been found useful in sampling foundry 
iron, and there is no reason why it should not be equally useful in 
sampling other metals. It consists of an ordinary plumber’s gas T 
(without bead) of about % in. in internal diameter, over the leg of 
which is snugly fitted a small tin cup, dbout 1% in. deep, to catch the 
drillings which are made by use of a breast drill with a 4-in. twist bit, 
working through the arms of the T. 

The forward arm of the T is filed down to a blunt edge, over which 
is stretched a short piece of rubber tubing projecting a little beyond 
the end. The bottom of the inside of the front arm of the T is filed 
down to a slope, to facilitate the passage of drillings into the tin cup. 
The rear arm of the T is fitted with a tin ring, projecting about 4 in. 
for the purpose of holding in place a stiff spiral brass spring, which 
serves to press the sampler firmly against the metal to be drilled. The 
other end of the spring is supported against a shoulder of the breast 
drill. The projecting rubber prevents the loss of any drillings, and also 
the falling of sand from above into the sampler. With ordinary care 
there need be no risk of getting particles of rubber into the sam- 
ple. 

It is, of course, not possible to get a fair average sample of drillings, 
representing a pile of foundry iron, by taking drillings from any one 
or two pieces, because of the frequently mixed character of the iron. 
This observation applies more particularly to the sampling of iron as 
it is broken and piled at the foundry, than to sampling at the works, 
where, if the furnace is working regularly, a few pigs may fairly repre- 
sent a whole cast. 

By the use of this device it is possible for a sampler to pass along 
a pile of pig iron and take a little from each of 10 or 20 or more pigs, 
by drilling a hole about % in. deep into each. A great advantage is that 
the drill holes may be scattered over the different surfaces. It is nec- 
essary to brush off the fractures before drilling, to remove any adher- 
ing sand. It is also necessary to take as nearly as possible the same 
amount from each piece; otherwise the holes drilled into softer pieces 
will, very naturally, be deeper than those drilled into the harder 
pieces. When we remember that the softer pig iron usually contains 
more silicon and less sulphur than the harder, the importance of this 
precaution is apparent. 





Assay of Copper Materials for Gold and Silver. 
By L. D. Godshall. 


After briefly considering the methods at present in use and the objec- 
tions to which each is liable, the author says that the new method pro- 
posed is, in brief, as follows: Take 0.5 to 4 A. T. of the material to be 
assayed (the quantity depending on the contents in gold and silver). 
Dissolve in dilute nitric acid, adding a small quantity of sulphuric acid 
at the same time. The latter is not absolutely necessary, but facilitates 
the subsequent removal of the excess of nitric acid. The nitric acid 
should be added in small quantities at a time, as required, to avoid too 
violent action, and the use of a large excess. When the solution of the 
copper is complete, the excess of nitric acid is evaporated, and the re- 
maining solution is allowed to cool, and is then diluted, first with a little 
cold, then with hot water, and HS is passed into the hot solution for a 
few moments. The exact time has not been determined, but will de- 
pend on the contents of silver and the flow of the gas. The idea is to 
precipitate just enough sulphide of copper to insure the complete pre- 
cipitation of the silver, and at the same time to collect the very fine 
undissolved gold. If any of the latter is in solution, the precipitated 
sulphide of copper will react upon it and render it insoluble. The pre- 
cipitated sulphides of silver and copper are coarse and flocculent, and 
settle almost immediately. The fine gold is readily collected by these 
sulphides; and.the solution can be filtered in a very short time. The 
precipitate is dried on the filter-paper, which is then ignited very gently 
in a scorifier in front of the muffle, and scorified in the usual way. 

The filtrate obtained from the above precipitation can be tested for 
silver with a pinch of salt or a drop of HCl; or this may be added at 
the time H2S is passed into the solution. 

The object of all partially wet methods for the assay of gold and 
silver in the presence of copper is to remove the latter, to avoid the 
otherwise heavy losses in cupellation. It may be objected to the method 
here proposed that, after attempting to remove the copper, it again 
mixes a certain quantity of that metal with the gold and silver. It is 
evident, however, that the quantity of copper thus added to the gold and 
silver can be so regulated as to be insignificant in amount, and in nowise 
to affect the accuracy of the assay. 

The advantages of this method seem to the writer to be of consider- 
able importance. ‘I'he reagents used need not be chemically pure; the 
time required is but little more than that needed for an ordinary assay; 
and less care and skill are necessary for the determination than other 
methods demand. 





Note on the Plate Amalgamation of Gold and Silver. 
By E. A. H. Tays. 
This paper presents some data on the plates from four battery aprons 
in use at San Jose de Gracia, Sinaloa, Mexico. These aprons were 4.5 ft. 
wide by 16 ft. long; the first two plates of each apron were 4.5 by 4.5 
ft., and the remainder of varying sizes, but all were 54 in. wide. They 
were in use 4 years and 9 months, and about 15,265 tons of ore passed 
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over each. The ore was quartz, carrying about the same weight in 
silver as in gold; showing some copper, and highly impregnated with 
ferric oxide. The tailings show about 0.6 per cent., and the bullion 
about 10 per cent. of copper. The silver was present mostly as sulphide; 
and the copper was also present as sulphide, with some carbonate. The 
ore treated in 1898 was a fair average of the whole run: 
Gold. Silver. 
Uz. Oz. 
RO DED GREAVOR, POE WOR ccc cceessicscecescessss 0.76 8 8=60.71 
eee eR NE RID ins 0008 ass ccacusdsenase anes 0.22 0.44 


pe Fe 0.54 0.27 
ee OE ha aun bauhgnasescess senene 10 39.40 

From the above the ratio by weight of gold to silver in the bullion 
produced, as per assays, should be 2 to 1. The average fineness of the 
bullion produced during the same period was: Gold, 658.80; silver, 
240.80, showing a ratio of 2.74 to 1. 

The several ratios on the aprons are: No. 1, 2.58 gold to 1 silver; No. 
2, 2.65 to 1; No. 3, 2.61 to 1; No. 4, 2.58 to 1. 

One apron, No. 4, shows a regular gradual decline in value from top 
to bottom; all the rest show varying values, though the top plate is 
always richer than those below it. Apron No. 1 is very irregular in the 
relative values of the successive plates. All of these aprons would have 
given much more bullion; but in 1897 plates Nos. 1 and 2 of each apron 
were scraped very close with steel chisels, and at least $10,000 in gold 
was taken from each apron. But no special and exact record was made 
of the amount at the time. 

In this case it is seen that, although the assays of the ore treated 
call for a ratio of 2 gold to 1 silver in the bullion, the actual ratio of 
the bullion produced was 2.74 to 1. The approximate average of the 
bullion recovered from the plates, when these were melted into bars, 
so as to make a fair average of the entire product, is 2.605 to 1; which 
shows but a slight variation from the bullion itself. 

Over the Bryan-mill plates there passed about 24,440 tons of ore; 
and the bullion obtained from these shows a ratio of 2.31 gold to 1 
silver, which is somewhat nearer the assay ratio of 2 to 1. 

From the above data we are led to infer that where all values con- 
tained in the plates are obtained together, all bullion, whatever its 
source, will have about the same ratio, and that the silver which is in fit 
form for amalgamation is just as amenable to it as the gold, showing 
no greater (or but little greater) tendency to resist amalgamation at 
the top than at the bottom of an apron. It is probable, however, that 
much depends in this regard on the nature of the ore treated. 





A Peculiar Silicious Efflorescence on Pig Iron. 
By B. F. Fackenthal, Jr. 

This note refers to a fibrous white efflorescence which was found to 
exude from broken surfaces of pig iron at Durham Furnace, in Penn- 
sylvania. The material was found generally in small globules or thin 
sheets. Both were irregular in shape. Analysis of the efflorescence 
by Dr. P. W. Shimer gave results as follows: 





Per Per 

cent. cent. 

tet. Gubunoxehekahaseeeekessouan pakansenke 94. 97.67 
SO ED | i son ceeckd ed dcireudsanagwesd pe 0.98 1.01 
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Re ne IR cits ubexcbssaeesucs secasedoesneed 2.87 pat 
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The first column shows analysis of the sample after being carefully 
separated from sand. The second column represents the same sample 
with the loss by ignition (which was principally graphite) eliminated. 
Dr. Shimer also examined the material under the microscope, and ob- 
served, besides the radial fibrous efflorescence, occasional cubical crys- 
tals of titanium carbide, and some minute hexagonal crystals which 
he thought were graphite. The analysis shows that the material is 
composed of about 95 per cent. of silica, and seems to point to the 
presence in the pig of either uncombined silicon or some peculiar sili- 
cide. At the time this efflorescence appeared the furnace was making 
Bessemer pig iron. Analyses show that the different grades of pig iron, 
as determined by the appearance of fracture, contained practically the 
same amount of graphitic carbon, with varying amounts of silicon. The 
graphitic carbon in the hard gray forge is particularly high for that 
grade. It is interesting to note that, as always, the titanium is highest 
in the softest irons, and (the iron having been made under the same 
conditions) the graphite follows the silicon, and the combined carbon 
follows the sulphur. 

The ore mixture was made up of 4/16 Durham Surface, 2/16 Durham 
Rattlesnake, 3/16 Lake Mahopac, N. Y., 5/16 Elba Lavato, 2/16 Porman 
Spanish. The Porman ore contained a trace of arsenic and some lead. 
In fact a small quantity of lead was saved from the furnace; it carried 
about 17 oz. silver to the ton of lead. On blowing out the furnace and 
cleaning it out preparatory to relining, it was noticed that considerable 
metallic lead had found its way into the joints between the courses of 
brick. This lead was collected and sold. 

During the same blast a ring of cadmia was formed, extending com- 
pletely around the furnace just below the stock-filling line. After some 
difficulty in breaking the circle or arch of the ring, it dropped into the 
furnace hearth. The lining, where the ring had adhered to it, was left 
elean, and showed less wear than any other part of the furnace top. 
This cadmia was sold to the zinc works at Jersey City, N. J. 





A New Method for Working Deep Coal-Beds. 
By H. M. Chance. 

After referring to the defects of present systems of mining, the author 
says that the system described has been devised, the aim being, (1) to 
enlarge the area that can be mined from a given shaft; (2) to increase 
the output; (3) to reduce the timbering required on haulage loads and 
lessen the cost of maintaining these roads; (4) to remove the danger 
of closure of haulage roads and airways by squeezing; (5) to provide 
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adequate ventilation for emergencies, such as outbursts of gas; (6) to 
provide increased transportation facilities; and (7) to accomplish these 
ends without incurring expense in any direction in excess of that of the 
systems in common use. 

The main haulage road and its accompanying airways are driven 
ahead into new territory, and gangways or butt entries are turned off, 
as in present practice, except that the haulage road and airway are 
made as narrow as the width of the car will permit, that is, just wide 
enough to permit a man or mule to pass a car standing on the track, 
thus reducing the first cost of timber and the cost of maintenance to a 
minimum, and greatly lessening the probability of roof falls on these 
roads. As soon as any gangway or butt entry is opened, two rooms or 
chambers are opened on each side of the main road and are driven up, 
parallel to that road, until they are holed through into the next gang- 
way or butt entry. These rooms and chambers are driven wide enough 
to let the work be done at the prevailing contract price, per car or 
ton, for mining coal. The rooms nearest the main road are driven 
somewhat narrower than the opposite rooms, and the latter may be 
very wide. Reasonably thick pillars of coal are left between each pair 
of rooms and the main roads, and between these two rooms of each pair. 
Beyond these outer rooms or chambers a thick barrier-pillar is left, 
one on each side, to protect these rooms and roads from the effects of 
a squeeze in the wor ; his 

When these rooms or chambers have been connected they make 
what may be termed a six-entry system, in which the four inside en- 
tries are all used as intake airways, and the two outside entries as re- 
turn airways. The two outside chambers or rooms give a large area 
for the return air to find an easy exit to the upcast, and the inside cham- 
bers or rooms, in addition to their use as intake airways, may be used 
as Manways, one for each side. The miner can thus go to and from 
his work without crossing the main haulage road. In operating this 
system, the ventilation of each lift or panel should, of course, be kept 
entirely independent of other workings, a separate split being taken 
in on each gangway, passing under a bridge in crossing the return 
airway, and, after being coursed through the workings of that lift or 
panel, brought back through the airway direct to the main return 
airway. ; 

If the inside rooms used as intakes require much propping to keep up 
the roof, the narrow road originally driven for an airway may be used 
as @ Manway or travelling way, instead of these rooms. Should the 
output become too large to be handled on a single track, the narrow air- 
way may be equipped as a second haulage road. 

This system secures always the main entrance to all parts of the 
mine and enables efficient ventilation to be maintained, even if a part 
of the mine become closed by a squeeze; for the main roads, intakes 
and returns are protected, and a squeeze will affect the ventilation of 
that portion only of the property over which the squeeze extends. 
Should very gaseous territory be penetrated, or an outburst of gas occur 
at the face, this system gives facilities for concentrating almost the 
entire power of the ventilating fan upon the danger spot, and thus for 
passing enough air through to make the place safe, and permit work 
to be resumed and prosecuted. 


NOTES FROM THE SIMILKAMEEN DISTRICT, BRITISH CO- 
LUMBIA. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by C. A. Bramble. 





The Similikameen country lying west of the Okanagon is now, and in 
fact has been during the entire season, attracting a wonderful amount 
of attention throughout the Northwest. The Similkameen River rises in 
Washington, high up in the Cascades, in the upper Methow region, its 
course being northerly to Princeton, and thence southeasterly to the 
boundary line, about 100 miles of its course being through British Co- 
lumbia. Included in the valley of this stream and along its sides are 
the now well known camps of Keremos, Olalla Creek, Riordan Moun- 
tain, Fifteen-mile Creek, Sixteen-mile Creek, Ashnola, ‘Twenty-mile 
Creek, Bromleys, Jamieson‘s, and Princeton. Above Princeton and 
about 12 miles south of that point, Copper Mountain is situated. Just 
across the river from Copper Mountain is Kennedy Mountain, now 
thought to be almost as rich in copper as Copper Mountain. Further up 
stream are the less known but by no means unimportant camps of 
Friday Creek and Roche River. 

At Princeton the main stream is joined by the Tulameen, locally 
known as the North Fork. This stream is probably 80 miles in length 
and flows through a somewhat rugged region, which is known to be 
rich in mineral indications. Much prospecting has been done and hun- 
dreds of locations made along the Tulameen and its tributaries. Tue 
Tulameen region, which is in reality a westerly extension of the Simili- 
kameen, will, like the latter, prove to be a country of mineral resources. 

At Princeton mining operations have been confined chiefly to Copper 
Mountain. It is there the Sunset claim is located, which is now being 
actively developed by a company. The work at the claim is under the 
superintendence of the locator of the property, Mr. R. A. Brown. Re- 
ports from this property are to the effect that the shaft is now entirely 
in bornite ore. With machinery installed and continuous work pro- 
vided for and kept going the Sunset and Copper Mountain as a whole 
should prove a point of exceptional activity next season. 

At Twenty-mile Creek the usual force of men are at work on the 
Nickel Plate, and although the reports from the property are meager, 
owing to the reluctance of the owners to admit strangers to the mine, 
it is nevertheless well understood that the property has already proved 
of value. It is reported that the management has succeeded in arrang- 
ing with the Department of Indian Affairs for a mill or smelter site 
on the Indian reservation near the junction of Twenty-mile Creek with 
the Similikameen. 

At Keremeos a large amount of work has been done on the various 
properties throughout that camp. -The ore here is for the most part 
copper pyrites and sulphides in diorite,and quartz. 

On the Opulence, native copper occurs in very considerable quanti- 
ties. Assays from this property are as high as 62 per cent. copper from 
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picked specimens, the average being about 20 per cent copper, with very 
light gold and silver values. On the Dolphin a fine ore body has been 
opened by a tunnel 80 ft. in length, the same body being shown up, both 
below and above the tunnel, by open cuts. On the Roadside, a shaft 
now down 20 ft. has disclosed a lot of sulphide ore. On the Golinda 
group a cross-cut tunnel is now in about 130 ft. and the indications are 
that the main lead on this property will soon be cut. Work is about 
to be resumed on the Copper King, which has a shaft already down 
some 30 ft. 

On the Elkhorn group considerable surface work has been done and a 
considerable amount of copper sulphide and pyrrhotite disclosed. On 
the Bullion Mountain group bodies of high grade copper sulphide nave 
been opened, and the management has commenced an 800 ft. cross-cut 
tunnel, which will tap the principal ore deposit at a depth of about 700 
ft., besides opening at least two other leads of less size. The Search- 
light tunnel, now in 30 ft., is being driven farther, the indications be- 
ing excellent. 

At present the Black Brothers & Woodcroft are building a new trail 
into Upper Keremeos Valley, and as soon as it is completed, supplies 
will be taken in, and they will commence the permanent development 
of their Gem Mountain group of claims. On the Dividend group a body 
of iron carrying copper has just been cross-cut for a distance of 30 ft., 
without finding the opposite wall from the one where work was started. 
Sinking will now be commenced on this showing, and it is presumed 
will be carried on permanently. 

Taken altogether the mineral showings throughout Keremeos Valley 
Camp, and especially in the vicinity of Olalla Creek, where the largest 
amount of development work of one kind and another has been done, 
are in all respects exceptional. The long tunnel on the Bullion Moun- 
tain group is being driven and should show up some heavy bodies of 
mineral. Arrangements are now being made to bring machinery into 
the camp, and when installed the work will go forward in a much more 
rapid’ manner than is possible by hand work only. 


MARBLE IN BELGIUM.—According to “L’Economiste Belge,” the 
Rance marble quarries, that have long been abandoned, have been re- 
opened. A block of red marble has been extracted measuring 7 by 6 by 
5 m. and weighing over 80 tons. This marble, one of the most orna- 
mental found in Belgium, was largely used in France in the 17th century. 
Several of the chimney pieces in the Palace of Versailles are made of 
it. Rance is situated in the province of Hainaut. 





RUSSIAN TARIFF REDUCTIONS ON COAL AND IRON.—United 
“The St. 
Petersburg ‘Gazette’ states upon good authority that the present tariff 
rates on coal, iron and cast iron will soon be reduced, on importations 
destined for factories in the Baltic and St. Petersburg districts, witnin 
100 versts (66 miles) of the coast line. There is a great dearth of coal 
in Russia, culminating in a severe crisis. Many of the industrial es- 
tablishments in Lodz, the center of Russian manufacture, have had to 
stop work or reduce the operating force for want of coal. The prefect 
of this city telegraphed to the imperial governor of Petrikau to take 
energetic steps at once to give relief. Our American coal mining and 
shipping companies should seize the opportunity to inaugurate a coal 
export movement to Europe.” 





THE OLDEST COAL MINE IN EUROPE.—The discussion as to the 
oldest coal mine in Europe is not yet settled, according to the London 
“Tron and Coal Trades Review.” In recent publications, Mr. Frantz 
Buettgenbach asserts that coal was mined prior to 1113. It appears 
that in the Liege District coal was first found about 1199, long after 
it had been found and worked in the Worm District, and no doubt now 
is entertained that in that district it was worked before 1113. Galloway 
says that it is probable that before the close of the reign of William the 
Lion (1214) coal was attracting some attention on the south shore or 
the Frith of Forth, and that during the reign of this king a grane of 
a tithe of the colliery of Carriden, near Blackness, was made to the 
monks of Holyrood Abbey, Edinburgh. This was 100 years after the 
mines in the Worm District are said to have been opened and regu- 
larly worked. It is not likely that coal was mined in Great Britain 
before the thirteenth century, whereas it was mined in the Worm Dis- 
trict as early as the beginning of the twelfth century. 





NEW LIGNITE MINES IN GERMANY.—The London “Colliery 
Guardian” says that one of the recent workings of Rhenish lignite is at 
Quadrat, near the town of Bergheim, between Cologne and Juliers, in 
which neighborhood the use of this fuel has been known for centuries, 
ancient documents proving that lignite was mined opencast and even 
by underground workings so early as the fourteenth century. After 
grinding, the small was made into cakes that were dried in the sun 
and used for house purposes. As this fuel emitted a penetrating odor, 
however, the working was abandoned; and the deposits were almost 
forgotten until attention was again called to them through the invention 
of compressing lignite without the addition of pitch. A series of bore- 
holes showed that in the neighborhood of Quadrat the deposit lies 
12 to 15 m. under the surface, and extends over several hundred hec- 
tares, constituting a mass of compact lignite from 80 to 104 m., although 
it is only two years ago that the great extent of the deposit has been 
proved. It is worked opencast after a pumping shaft had been sunk 
to the underlying tertiary clays for unwatering the deposit, which is 
here 81m. thick. Near this shaft the surface sand and mud have been 
removed by steam excavators that are also used in the lignite; and 
this latter is worked opencast in steps, and also by headings at various 
levels, the transport being effected by endless chains and wire tram- 
ways. The raw lignite is tipped at the top of a screening plant, which 
separates the parts intended for consumption in the neighborhood; 
and a large portion of the surface measures can be used for brick- 
making. At the present time there are six presses, which work up 
into briquettes about 600 tons of small lignite daily; and a still larger 
quantity of raw lignite is sent away for use in firing boilers, 
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THE LARGEST COLLIERIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal by Burcham Harding. 





(Concluded from Page 198.) 


These electric mine locomotives, which have been largely adopted 
for mining work, are, in form and outline, extremely compact, specially 
suited to low and narrow mine entrances and headings. The height 
runs from 26 to 38 in., 8 in. being allowed between the top of the 
locomotive and the roof of the heading for the trolley pole to form a 
contact with the overhead wire. The locomotives have a length of 
12 ft., and a width of 5 ft. The moving parts are covered and not 
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as the operators do not waste time on the road. Each locomotive hauls 
500 tons of coal: a day, making 11 trips. 

In the interior of the mine the arrival and departure of trains are 
scheduled and run as punctually as passenger trains on the Pénnsyl- 
vania Railroad. Each train has a driver on the locomotive and a train- 
man upon the end car. 

The cars have frames of wood with low sides, the large lumps of coal 
being packed upon the outside, the center of the car being fflled up 
with small coal. As loading is completed in the rooms the cars a: 
pushed into the cross-headings. A train of empties enters the cross- 
heading and pushes on ahead of it the loaded cars. As the train passes 
along the cross-heading the miners in each room call out the number 
of empties required, which are dropped from the end of the train and 


oO 





ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE WITH TRAIN OF 35 LOADED CARS. 


exposed to dirt and external injury. The frame is of heavy cast iron, 
the sides and ends being firmly bolted together. The operator is pro- 
vided with a seat at one end, all the levers and the brake apparatus 
being within his reach. These machines are so simple that an unskilled 
operator can take charge of them. The train is brought gradually to full 
speed by means of the controller. The trolley pole is reversible and 


moved into the rooms. When the train of empties is disposed of the 
loaded cars are coupled together and hauled to the main heading, and 
thence out of the mine to the tipple. 

The trolley wires for conducting electric current along the headings 
within the mines, are carried overhead above the tracks; upon emerging 
from the mine the wires are conducted overhead in a very substantial 





TIPPLE AT EUREKA MINE No. 82, WINDBER, PA. 


can be placed in a socket on either side of the frame. Each locomotive 
is equipped with two motors of ample capacity to exert the maximum 
draw-bar pull without incurring slipping of the wheels. The locomo- 
tives shown in the illustrations have a weight of 26,000 Ibs., exerting 
a draw-bar pull on a level of 4,300 lbs., sufficient to haul 45 loaded cars 
against a 2% per cent. grade. Each of the cars weighs empty 1,000 
Ibs., and loaded 3,300 Ibs. The starting draw-bar pull is limited only 
by the adhesion of the locomotive wheels to the track, the motors being 
powerful enough to slip the wheels with any condition of track. The 
usual speed is about 8 miles an hour, but one often sees trains of empty 
cars picked up and run into the mines at a rate of 15 miles an hour, 


manner, suspended from cross wires 6 ft. 6 in. above the ground, fas 
tened to parallel lines of poles on‘either side of the track as shown in 
the illustration. Numerous notice boards appear cautioning passers-by 
—“Danger—Don’t Touch the Wire.” The voltage carried by the wires 
is 500, which serves for the trolley system and for lighting, the latter 
being done by 5 lights in series. The railroad lines extend from the 
entrance of the mine for about 900 ft. to the tipple, where the coal is 
dumped into the railway cars. 

The tipple is a substantial building, projecting over a railroad track. 
The whole method of dumping the cars illustrates how much can be 
done by utilizing the force of gravity to economize human labor. Upon 
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reaching the tipple the mine locomotive leaves its train of 45 loaded 
cars and returns to the mine with empties, the down grade being suffi- 
cient to carry the loaded cars to the dumping places. Five cars at 
a time are uncoupled from the train and allowed to run down to the 
chutes. In doing so they pass over the scales and the weight of each 
car is recorded. The process of dumping is performed by the latest 
improved cross-over tilt. As the car approaches the chute, the opera- 
tor moves the dumping lever, when immediately the wheels strike a pair 
of concave blocks, the shock causing the wagon to dump its contents 
into the chute. The operator then pulls back the body of the wagon and 
fixes the lever. 

At a distance of about 20 ft. from the chute a portion of the right- 
hand rail, 4 ft. in length, is raised about 6 in. A loaded car approaching 
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from Lovett on the Pennsylvania Railroad to Windber, with branches 
to the different mines. The lines are operated by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The tracks under the tipple are built upon a grade to utilize 
the force of gravity in moving cars. Thirty and 50-ton railroad cars 
are placed under the chutes and loaded within a few minutes. The coal 
drops into the forward end of the car, and as it becomes filled the 
brakeman allows it to move forward until completely loaded, when it 
is passed onward and an empty car takes its place. All these move- 
ments are done by gravity, checked by hand brakes. Eleven large rail- 
road cars can be loaded in one hour. The company owns 1,500 freight 
cars, and has constantly in use a vast number belonging to railroad 
companies. 

The total capacity output of the Eureka Mines in the Windber Dis- 





RAILROAD TO TIPPLE AND RETURN TRACK FOR EMPTIES. 


the chute passes over this spot and depresses the portion of the rail, 
which causes the wheel blocks at the chute to swing outward, clear 
of the wheels, and allows the car which has just been emptied to pass 
onward. The loaded car approaching the chute strikes the empty car, 
propelling it down an inclined plane where it runs for about 45 ft., the 
momentum carrying it up another inclined plane. This reverses its 


trict at the present time is 12,000 tons daily. The system of electric 
mine haulage now universally adopted at Windber has greatly increased 
the output. Operations have been expedited and the cost of haulage 
decreased. Taking No. 35 Mine as an example, the work was first devel- 
oped by mule haulage in the cross-headings, combined with a rope 
hoist in the main headings; the entrance to this mine has a dip of 2% 





ENGINE HOUSE AND VENTILATING FAN, WINDBER MINES. 


motion and switches it into the siding for empty cars. This operation 
is entirely automatic. As soon as the loaded car has struck the empty 
car and driven it from the chute, the wheels of the loaded car release 
the 4-ft. length of rail, which rises, and the iron blocks swing upward 
into place, catching the wheels of the loaded car, which in its turn 
dumps its coal into the chute. Although some time is occupied in 
describing this process, it is performed in the most rapid manner. 
Often as many as nine cars are dumped in one minute, and 200 cars 
have been dumped in half an hour. 

The Berwind-White Company constructed its own lines of railroad 


per cent. for 3,000 ft. With this system, using 8 mules and 8 drivers 
in addition to the hoist, 200 tons was the daily output, at a cost of $20, 
or 10c. per ton. Using two Baldwin-Westinghouse electric mine locomo- 
tives, the mules and hoist being abandoned, the daily output has in- 
creased to 1,000 tons, at a cost of $8, or less than 1c. per ton. 

The ventilation of these mines is very thorough. At No. 35 Mine, 
near the entrance, is a ventilating fan 16 ft. wide, with a diameter of 
6 ft., driven by a 25 H. P. steam engine. This fan works night and 
day, delivering 325,000 cu. ft. of air per minute with a 7% in. water 
gauge. The passage for the air is 12 by 6 ft., running parallel to the 
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main heading. The air travels inward through the air passage at the 
rate of from 60 to 65 miles an hour, when the fan is running at full 
speed, returning through the main heading. As the heading advances 
the air passage is extended parallel with it. There is thus a continual 
stream of fresh air passing outward through the main heading which 
draws air from the cross-headings, and keeps up a constant supply of 
pure air for the miners. 

The operations of Mine No. 35 have been described as being repre- 
sentative of the other mines wliere the same system of work is adopted 
on a larger or smaller scale, according to the local conditions. At No. 
30 Mine, the first one opened, the workings have been so far developed 
that five electric mine locomotives are constantly employed for hauling. 
The power station of this mine, seen to the left of the illustration, 
is of larger capacity than the others, since it has to supply power for 
35 mining machines and 22 pumps, which are served by compressed air, 
and for the five mine locomotives by three 150 KW. electric generators. 

The illustrations accompanying this article present to the reader views 
of the town. of Windber, situated on a plateau, flanked by surrounding 
hills. It is a marvel of interest looked at from any standpoint, whether 
from that of the mining engineer, the mechanical engineer, the electri- 
cian, or from the standpoint of the student of human ingenuity and 
mechanical skill. It may be studied with the keenest delight by those 
who are interested in the progress of this country, as indicative of the 
rapid growth of an industry fostered by mechanical skill. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





Adventure Consolidated Copper Company, Michigan. 


This company makes a report covering 14 months from its organiza- 
tion, November ist, 1898, to December 31st, 1899. The receipts were: 
Sale of stock, $500,000; interest, $4,023; total, $504,023. The payments 
were: Purchase of mining property, $250,000; machinery, supplies and 
labor, $114,173; total, $364,173; leaving a balance of $139,850 on hand. 

The report says that the company owns 1,696 acres, or 2% miles of 
the mineral range, which is traversed by 6 lodes. The Copper Range 
Railroad has been recently built through a portion of the property, 
and a branch of the Mineral Range Railroad passes over the property 
for a distance of 1% miles. No. 1 shaft is now complete to the second 
level. No. 2 shaft has been sunk 71 ft. No. 3 shaft was sunk 148 ft. The 
bottom of No. 1 shows well in barrel and stamp copper. At No. 2 shaft 
the ground has shown copper, and several pieces of 800 to 1,000 lbs. 
each have been taken out, besides barrel work. Considerable drifting 
east and wesi. in both shafts has been done with good results. No. 3 
shaft showed copper at a depth of 130 ft. The ground opened on the 
Butler lode amounts to 3,756 fathoms and on the Knowlton 2,347 fathoms. 
The width of the Butler lode is taken at 12 ft. and the Knowlton at 6 ft. 
The amount of mining done during the year was comparatively small, 
and what was done was mostly of a preparatory character. 





Coromandel Gold Mining Company of India, Limited. 


The report for the year ended September 30th, 1899, of this company, 
operating the Coromandel property in the Colar District of Mysore, 
India, shows that the mine has continued to be a great disappointment. 
The company was formed in 1894 to take over part of the property of 
the Champion Reef Gold Mining Company, and at the time it was ex- 
pected to develop into as great a success as the parent company. During 
the fiscal year 1895 the mill tests gave 229 standard ounces of gold, from 
600 tons of rock, and in the succeeding year the mill crushed 7,250 tons 
for a yield of 3,829 standard ounces. During the following 12 months 
15,226 tons of ore were crushed and 18,800 tons of tailings treated for 
a yield of 11,852 standard ounces. This yield per ton was not nearly‘so 
large as that of the four leading mines of the district, but the prospects 
were considered sufficiently good to warrant the issue of 15,000 new 
shares of £1 each at a premium of £1 10s. in order to provide more 
plant, and dividends of 20 per cent. were paid. The whole of the 
premium was not paid at once and in view of subsequent developments 
has not yet been called up. Then, unfortunately, the ore gradually fell 
off in value, for during the year ending September 30th, 1898, the 
15,500 tons of ore crushed and 13,800 tons of tailings treated yielded only 
9,817 standard ounces. This was not the worst, for during the year 
at present under review, 13,100 tons of rock crushed and 13,200 tons of 
tailings treated yielded only 3,080 standard ounces, and the loss on the 
year’s working amounted to £10,635. In addressing the. meeting of 
shareholders the chairman mentioned that since the close of the com- 
pany’s financial year the contents of the ore treated had considerably 
increased; in fact, the yield from the mill had been rather over 0.5 oz. 
Other mines in this district have had similar experiences in meeting 
with poor zones and afterward getting back to better class ore, so the 
shareholders are not without hope. ; 

To consider the report more closely, it appears that 13,100 tons were 
treated in the mill and yielded 2,734 bullion ounces, an average 
extraction of 0.21. The monthly average of extraction varied from 0.17 
in April and May to 0.31 oz. in October, 1898. The total tailings treated 
by the cyanide process were 13,200 tons which yielded only 474 bullion 
0z., an average extraction of 0.035 oz. There was also produced 25 bul- 
lion oz. from slags, so that the total production was 3,233 bullion oz., 
which were equivalent to 3,080 standard oz. During the year £6,666 
out of capital was spent in new pumps, winding engines and buildings 
for the cyanide plant. The outbreak of plague greatly interfered with 
operations, as a large number of the best workmen left. Consequently 
the total drivages amounted to only 2,147 ft., compared with 3,829 ft. 
in the previous year. It is not surprising therefore to find that the 
reserves of ore have been reduced by some 8,000 tons. Since September 
30th it has been found advisable to close down the cyanide plant, as 
the reserve of tailings was exhausted. It is not advantageous to treat 
the tailings direct from the mill, and the best results are obtained after 
allowing the tailings to weather. A considerable quantity of valuable 
ground has been laid open at various points in the mine by the opera- 
tions of the past year. The most important discovery is in the 800-ft. 
level, north of Prospect shaft, where the lode is found to vary from 15 
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to 18 in. and to assay from 0.38 oz. to 1.75 oz. Another part of the 
same lode has been worked and is found to vary from 8 in. to 5 ft. and 
to assay from 0.5 oz. to 1.75 oz. A good vein of altogether 132 ft. has 
been exposed, and it is intended to prosecute the development of this 
ore body during the present year. 





Lake View Consols, Limited, Western Australia. 


The report just published by this English company operating the mine 
of that name at Kalgoorlie, W. A., for the year ended August 31st, 1899, 
is of special interest, as the yield and profit were the greatest the com- 
pany has recorded, and under present conditions the results are not 
likely to be repeated. Shortly after the end of the 12 months in question 
the oxidized ores became exhausted and the treatment of the sulphides 
and tellurides, which exist in large quantities, present difficult prob- 
lems to the metallurgist. 

During the year the total output of gold was 199,230 crude ounces, 
valued at £803,604. Of this 56,506 crude ounces, valued at £232,478, 
came from the stamps treating oxidized ores, the tailings produced from 
sands 23,628 oz., valued at £89,107, the slimes 11,665 oz., valued at 
£41,616, and concentrates 335 oz., valued at £1,235; the sulphide ores 
yielded 4,487 oz., valued at £17,594. The above were all treated at the 
works. In addition to this, some concentrates and sulphide ore were 
shipped to smelters, and the yield was: Concentrates, 490 oz., valued 
at £1,961, and sulphide ore 102,117 oz., valued at £419,610. The amount 
of oxidized ore treated in the stamp mills was 81,866 tons, and the cost 
per ton 6s. 1044d.; 44,323 tons of tailings (sand) were treated by the 
cyanide process at a cost of 5s. 11d. a ton, and. 35,136 tons of slimes were 
treated at a cost of 756d. per ton. In the sulphide plant 1,403 tons were 
treated at a cost of 7.56d. per ton. In the sulphide plant 1,403 tons were 
fect; The amount shipped to the smelters was 2,620 tons of ore, at a 
cost of shipping and smelting of £7 4s. 5d. per ton. Ninety tons of 
concentrates were obtained from the battery, some of which was treated 
at the works and some shipped to smelters. The whole of the shipped 
ore went to the Smelting Company of Australia at Illawarra, New South 
Wales, so that the cost of transport was great. The total of ore re- 
serves on August 31st was 304,800 tons of sulphides actually blocked out 
and development of new ore bodies is being actively prosecuted both 
on oxidized and sulphide ores; but the average contents do not appear 
to approach anywhere near that of the shipped ore mentioned above. 

The total costs are given as £77,343 for extraction of ore, £28,128 for 
battery expenses, £13,157 for cyanide expenses, £13,156 for slime treat- 
ment, £5,385 for sulphide treatment, £397 for concentrates treatment, 
£18,923 for smelting and transport charges on the sulphide and con- 
centrates shipped to smelters. Maintenance is accountable for £3,914, 
ore purchase for £1,042, while management and general expenses were 
£8,128 in Kalgoorlie, £3,647 at the London office, and £733 at the Ade- 
laide office. In addition there were legal charges in connection with 
the cyanide law suit amounting to £2,405, and income tax £14,639. 
Besides receipts from bullion there were a few other trifling amounts 
of income, and the total net profit was £614,633. Out of this amount 
£375,000 has been paid as dividends amounting to 150 per cent. on the 
capital of the company and £63,650 has been transferred to additional 
capital account. 

The experimental work on the sulphide treatment has been going on 
without intermission during the year and many alterations in detail 
have been made. The ore is now being ground in Krupp ball mills 
to 30 mesh and then roasted in Brown straight-line furnaces. The 
roasted ore is separated into two classes by the removal of the finer 
parts by means of dust separators. The coarser material is treated in 
cyanide vats in the ordinary way, while the fine parts are treated with 
cyanide separately and then removed from the solution by means of 
Dehne filter presses. In all branches of the process—crushing, roasting 
and cyaniding—much experimenting has been done, but the manager 
now considers that the scheme is sufficiently evolved on paying princi- 
ples to warrant a considerable increase in the plant. The essentials of 
the process appear to be fine crushing, thorough roasting and the sepa- 
ration of the slimes before cyaniding. 


THE POHLIG UNIVERSAL FRICTION GRIP. 





The accompanying illustration shows a new friction grip for use on 
ropeways, which is being placed on the market by Carl Binder of 
Chicago. It is understood that one of the most important parts of a 
ropeway is the grip by which the car is attached to the hauling rope, 
because on it depends the safe working of the line. The great number 
of devices constructed and tried shows that special attention has been 
paid to this detail, and also demonstrates how difficult it is to design 
an apparatus which fulfills all requirements. The Pohlig grip has 
been so successful that it has been adopted for exclusive use on the 
Otto wire ropeways. We illustrate the grip, showing its operation. 
The main feature of the grip is a short shaft on which are cut right- 
hand threads of a coarse pitch and left-hand threads of a fine pitch. 
This shaft has a bearing secured to the frame on the car, the nuts for 
the screw threads being also the jaws of the clamp by which the rope 
is gripped. On one end of the shaft is keyed a double lever which, in 
its upper end, carries a pin on which a cylindrical counterweight is 
free ‘to revolve. The outer jaw of the clamp has a right-hand thread 
of very fine pitch, and the inner jaw has a left-hand thread of very 
coarse pitch. When the car is in the position that the hauling rope 
passes freely between the open jaws, 1 and k, Fig. 1, if the lever be 
turned to the right the shaft will revolve and the clamp will close 
quickly until the jaws come in contact with the rope; here the effect 
of the coarse pitch thread on the inner jaw ceases, but the further 
turning of the shaft causes the outer jaw having a fine pitch thread, to 
continue its motion. Very little movement is now required to clamp 
the rope tightly, and that is done with all the power due to a fine 
pitch screw. By using these screws of different pitches, quick closing 
and quick opening are secured by the coarse pitch screw for the whole 
range of movement when the clamp is not actually gripping the rope, 
while the fine pitch screw gives great power for the gripping action. 
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The coupling and release of the cars are performed automatically by 
this grip. The wear and tear both on the hauling rope and grip is 
reduced to a minimum. When the hauling rope is automatically 
gripped it experiences no jerk as with hand grips. In pushing the car 
into position to be automatically attached, the workman can always 
give it the approximate speed of the hauling rope, which will prevent 
any swinging of the car as it leaves the station. Owing to the fact 
that the gripping of the rope is not confined to certain spots, but may 
occur at any point, and that the grip is free to turn on the shaft, there- 
by allowing the jaws to adjust themselves parallel to the direction of 
the pull and sag of the hauling rope, the wear both on rope and grip 
is reduced greatly. 

The process of coupling is as follows: When the car is moved from 
the switch rails of the station on to the carrying rope so that the 
hauling rope will find its place between the jaws of the clamp, the 
counterweight, i, on the end of the lever becomes at the same time en- 
gaged with the guide rail, g, in an inclined position, and as it rolls up 
the incline the lever is caused to turn. When leaving the guide rail 
the lever will stand about vertical, and in this position the jaws are 
in contact with the rope, and the coarse pitch thread in the inner jaw 
will be out of action. At this moment the lower arm of the lever 
strikes against a pin, g, which compels the lever to turn further, thereby 
clamping the rope tightly by action of the fine-pitch thread in the outer 
jaw. 

The uncoupling or release, Fig. 4, of the cars from the rope is caused 
by a similar inclined guide rail, after leaving which the counterweight, 
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mites of calcite, with green veins of malachite, and a large mass of the 
mingled azurite and malachite, from the oxidized ore bodies in the 
mine. The specimens of “velvet copper” are undoubtedly the finest 
in the world. Near by is an immense mass, the largest ever mined, of 
chalcocite, containing 37 per cent. copper and 59 ounces of silver to 
the ton, from the Anaconda Mine at Butte, Mont. There is also ex- 
hibited the largest piece of quartz carrying free gold ever found in the 
Eastern United States. It came from northern Georgia. The speci- 
mens collected from the Joplin District, in Missouri, are unusually fine, 
embracing some fine groups of well-crystallized sphalerite, also smoky 
calcite, and some very large and unusual crystals of calcite, modified 
skeletohedrons, from the Pittsburg mine. The display of native copper 
is good, and there are some fine specimens of native silver from Silver 
Islet, from the Lake Superior copper mines and from Arizona. The 
display that attracts most visitors is the magnificent collection of gem 
stones, embracing the Tiffany exhibit at the Paris Exposition of 1889, 
presented to the museum by Mr. J. P. Morgan. This collection contains 
among other things some beautiful sapphires, good octahedrons of dia- 
monds, gem tourmalines, aquamarines, topaz, zircons, agates, etc. . The 
collection contains the finest opal ever brought to New York City, and 
a fine white topaz weighing when cut 193 ounces, from El Paso County, 





THE POHLING UNIVERSAL FRICTION GRIP. 


i, by its gravity continues to turn the lever, giving a wide opening tu 
the jaws and fully releasing the rope. 


MINERAL COLLECTORS’ AND PROSPECTORS’ COLUMN. 





(We shall be pleased to receive specimens of ores and minerals, and to 
describe and classify them, as far as possible. We shall be pleased to receive 
descriptions of minerals and correspondence relating to them. Photographs 
of unusual specimens, crystals, nuggets and the like will be reproduced 
whenever possible. Specimens should be of moderate size and should be sent 
prepaid; we cannot undertake to return them. If analyses are wanted we 
will turn specimens over to a competent assayer, should our correspondent 
instruct us to do so and send the necessary money.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





51. Mineral Collection of the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York City.—The Museum of Natural History, at its building on 
West 77th St., New York City, has an unusually large and complete 
collection of mounted animals; also woods, plants and fossils, the 
building being given almost entirely to zoology. The mineralogical 
collection is not very large, numbering less than 25,000 specimens; but 
it is well mounted and the specimens can be seen to advantage. It is 
the aim of the directors to get as fine specimens as possible. Conse- 
quently, the collection has some displays that are unique. The number 
of meteorites, for instance, is small, but there is on exhibition one of the 
great masses brought back by Peary from Greenland, which weighs 
about 5 tons. The collection contains many attractive specimens which 
must be omitted in a general summary. All visitors, however, are 
familiar with the magnificent display of azurite and malachite from 
the Copper Queen Mine at Bisbee, Ariz. The display embraces geodes, 
containing nodular masses of “velvet copper,” stalactites and stalag- 


Colorado. The museum has also a good collection of different varieties 
of quartz, including some very fine geodes and a particularly complete 
collection of New York and New Jersey zeolites. Among specimens 
which take the eye is a large mass of lepidolite from California, con- 
taining radiating masses of pink tourmaline, and some gypsum 
crystals from Utah. One of these is a tubular crystal over 
4 ft. long and very clear. Another group shows an unusual form of 
twinning, the crystals being likewise large and clear. Among some 
of the rare minerals on exhibition are melanotekite and hardystonite. 





52.—T. J.—Rutile.—Your specimens are, as you suppose, rutile, a diox- 
ide of titanium. They are determined by their metallic-adamantine lus- 
ter and their tetragonal crystallization, while some of the specimens 
show geniculated twins. The specimens are rather darker than ordi- 
nary and probably contain some iron. Rutile can be told from cassiter- 
ite, or tin stone, by its higher specific gravity and its not giving metallic 
tin with soda before the blowpipe, and differs from tourmaline in be- 
ing unaltered before the blowpipe. Good specimens of rutile are in 
demand by mineral collectors, but the only commercial use for the 
mineral is in the manufacture of artificial teeth, and the consumption 
for this purpose is very small indeed. 





53.—O. R. S.—Hornblende Rock.—The specimen you send is apparently 
one of those bands of hornblende minerals of common occurrence in 
granites, gneisses and schists. In granite, such dark patches are due 
‘9 the separation of the minerals during the cooling of the original 
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magma. In gneisses and schists, the different minerals usually separate 
into bands as a result of dynamic action. Such fine-grained horn- 
blende layers are apt to be very tough and consequently hard to drill. 
Your specimen is apparently an actinolite schist. 

54.—E. S.—Fuller’s Earth.—Your specimen is hardly fuller’s earth 
at all, but a fine clay or shale stained with iron oxide. Whether it 
carries gold or not can be determined by any assayer. Your question 
regarding the saving of flour gold is answered in another column. 





55.—C. S.—Molybdenite Ore.—The specimen is a quartz feldspar rock, 
containing small disseminated crystals of iron pyrite, and of a bluish- 
gray mineral that is not molybdenite. Molybdenite is soft, its hard- 
ness being about that of graphite, and the crystals are not so brilliant. 





56.—C. R. O.—Autunite.—This is a good specimen of the lime uranite, 
autunite. It shows the thin tabular yellow crystals which give a yel- 
lowish streak, and are quite soft. 





57.—D. W. R.—The rather soft-fine-grained green rock you send is, 
so far as we can judge from the small sample, neither a porphyry nor 
a serpentine. Rocks much similar to this are of frequent occurrence in 
the Lake Superior Region, where, for convenience sake, they are called 
“greenstones,” though often of widely differing origin. Your sample 
may be a much altered diabase, but an exact determination can be 
made only with the microscope. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





(Queries should relate to matters within our special province, such as 
mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; preference will be given to 
topics which seem to be of interest to others besides the inquirer. We 
cannot give professional advice, which should be obtained from a con- 
sulting expert. Nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from correspondents. 
While names will not be published, all inquirers must send their names and 
addresses. Preference will, of course, always be given to questions sub- 
mitted by subscribers.—Editor E. & M. J.) 





Concentrating Copper Ores.—I am interested in a sort of chalcopyrite 
copper prospect proportioned about as follows: Copper, 25 per cent.; 
iron, 37.5 per cent., and sulphur, 37.5 per cent. The copper is very 
finely distributed through the gangue. Is it possible to treat such an 
ore by water concentration?—W. A. 


Answer.—The advantage of concentration in your case would depend 
somewhat on the nature of the gangue, etc. Ore of such a composition 
as you name would, however, seem to be an excellent smelting ore, 
without concentration. It would be impossible, however, ‘to give a final 
opinion without knowing more of the deposit and its conditions. 





Saving Fine Gold.—I have a deposit which is said to carry fine or 
flour gold, assays showing 75c. to $22 a ton. The gold is not saved by 
the cyanide process. Is there any process known for collecting the 
fine gold, or does any firm make machinery for the purpose?—E. S. 


Answer.—Various forms of sluices and other contrivances have been 
made for saving the fine gold by mechanical means, but none of them 
have been entirely successful. The cyanide process, however, ought to 
save a fair proportion of it if properly used. It would be well to make 
sure by thorough prospecting and sampling that. the gold is really 
there before going to any large expense for machinery. 


Electric Mining Lamps.—Is there any practical mining lamp known 
and used to any large extent in metalliferous mines in the United 
States, more particularly any small storage battery lamp? How do they 
compare with other usual lighting devices, with respect to purchase 
price and working cost?—A. J. B. 


Answer.—Electricity is used in lighting mines to a considerable ex- 
tent in the United States. With regard to portable lights, which are 
apparently the class included in your question, the use is more lim- 
ited. Several forms of storage-battery lamps have been devised, but 
are still used only to a small extent. Their first cost is greater than 
that of ordinary lamps; as to cost of maintenance they have not been 
in use long enough to make a full and fair comparison. 





Uranium and Vanadium.—What quantities of uranium and vanadium 
are demanded in the American market?—S. S. O. 


Answer.—The quantities of uranium and vanadium used in this coun- 
try are very small, and have never been accurately reported for that 
reason. The vanadium is imported, chiefly in the form of vanadic acid, 
which is used as a mordant in dyeing. The supply comes from Creusot 
in France, where it is obtained from certain slags. In 1898 a produc- 
tion of 33 tons of uranium ore was reported in Colorado. All of this 
ore was sold to French buyers and exported to France. There was no 
demand for it here. The demand in France has been chiefly experi- 
mental, with reference to its use in making steel. It has not thus far 
been used for that purpose in the United States. 
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Effect of Quartz Dust.—I saw recently a short report from a German 
paper of a lecture delivered by Dr. W. Betts in Salt Lake City, in which 
the statement was made that in a certain concentrating mill in Utah 
the work was fatal in 8 or 9 months. Can you tell me anything about 
it?—M. H. L. 

Answer.—Statements similar to those you mention were made at a 
meeting of the Utah Medical Association some time ago. They referred 
to a large mill where a dry crushing plant was in use, with no appli- 
ances for carrying off the dust. Inhaling fine quartz dust is undoubtedly 
injurious to the lungs, and in a cold and changeable climate would 
probably make a man peculiarly subject to attacks of pneumonia and 
similar complaints. There need be no trouble, however, if the crushers 
and rolls are properly housed and ventilation provided to carry off the 
dust. The same trouble has been experienced in stone-cutting and 
sawing mills, and has been obviated by proper precautions. 





Locating on Patented Lands.—According to United States mining laws 
can land be staked upon where gold and silver have been retently dis- 
covered but where said lands have been bought under a railroad grant 
and have been occupied and partially used for agricultural purposes for 
over 20 years?—F. V. N. ° 


Answer.—Mr. J. D. Conaict takes exception to the answer to the 
question given in the “Engineering and Mining Journal” February 17th, 
page 204, and writes as follows: ‘At time of receiving a patent from the 
United States for agricultural lands the patentee must and does re- 
linquish to the United States all rights to mineral, coal, stone or saline 
deposits. He acquires only the title to the agricultural right. Any eli- 
gible adult can file a mineral claim and stake out the boundary of same 
and proceed to sink shafts or running tunnels; and after complying 
with the United States mineral laws can acquire and obtain a mineral 
patent to said mining claim. All damage done to the surface of the 
claim of the agricultural owner must be paid for by the mineral claim- 
ant. This applies also to placer mining.” 


PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METALLURGY. 





UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of the patents relating’ to mining and metallurgy 
and kindred subjects issued by the United States Patent Office. A copy of 
the specifications of any of these will be mailed by the Scientific Publishing 
Company upon receipt of 25 cents. 





Week Ending February 6th, 1900. 


MOLDING-PRESS. Edward H. Callaway, New York, N. Y., assignor 
of one-half to George W. Copland, same place. In a press for mold- 
ing bricks or similar articles, the combination of a mold-box having 
the shape of the article to be formed, a reciprocating knife adapted 
- cut off a block of the material and to form one side of the mold- 

Ox. 


REDUCTION OF METALLIC ORES. Caleb G. Collins, Woodsmere, 
N. Y., assignor to Calvin Amory Stevens, New York, N. Y. The 
process consists in mixing the powdered ore with a powdered 
fluoride and subjecting the mixture to a temperature below the 
fusion-point in the presence of water vapor. 


APPARATUS FOR BORING. Francis H. Davis, New York, N. Y. 
The combination with a drill-rod made up of sections and two con- 
nected couplings interposed between adjacent sections of the rod, 
of a clamp carried by a stationary support and adapted to engage 
the lower coupling of each pair and support the same, and a device 
adapted to be continuously rotated and to engage the upper coup- 
ling and permit a longitudinal movement thereof, whereby a rotary 
movement of the rotary device operates to connect or disconnect 
the two couplings. 


TOWER. Francis H. Davis, New York, N. Y., assignor to the Davis 
Calyx Drill Company, same place. In a tower or derrick, the com- 
bination with a terminal, of bolts passing through said terminal 
and projecting upwardly in an inclined direction from said terminal, 
sleeves seated on said terminal, through which said bolts pass and 
tubular uprights inclosing said bolts and seated on said sleeves. 


PROCESS OF CALCINING. Joseph Godfrey and Henry J. Hayes, 
Swansea, England, assignors to the Godfrey Calciner, Limited, 
London, England. The process consists in alternately heating the 
material to be calcined in a closed furnace and exposing it to the 
open air, out of contact with the products of combustion. 


EVAPORATING APPARATUS. William Mather, Manchester, Eng- 
land. Apparatus consisting of a roll revolving in contact with the 
bath of Jiquor to be evaporated, means for heating both the roll 
and the bath, a further roll or chilling-cylinder adapted to take the 
film left by the evaporation of the solution from the heated roll, 
means for keeping such chilling-cylinder cold, and a doctor for 
removing such film from the cold cylinder. 


GUIDE FOR STEMS OF STAMP-MILLS, ETC. John T. Richards 
Mysore, India, assignor to the Sandycroft Foundry and Engine 
Works Company, Limited, Hawarden, England. In combination 
with the frame, a continuous guide-beam, means for securing it to 


642,581. 


642,584. 


642,587. 


642,588. 


642,602. 


642,620. 


642,630. 


4 i 33 
642.680. 





the frame, a similar continuous guide-beam and means for re- 
movably attaching it to the first beam, a series of recesses in the 
opposed faces of each beam, a bored guide-block formed in parts 
having projections outside of same, one of each parts being carried 
in each recess, and said recesses being of a depth to allow each 
part to project and abut against the other whereby the beams are 
held normally separated, and further recesses in each guide-beam 
to receive the projections of each block, whereby the parts of the 
latter are prevented from rising. 


MEANS FOR GENERATING OZONE. Charles G. Armstrong and 
William D. Neel, Chicago, Ill. A device comprising a series of 


electrodes adapted to be connected with a source of electric 
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supply, each electrode surrounded by an insulating-tube, and a 
distributing-place adapted to distribute the air equally over the 
total area of said tubes. 


642,677. MINER’S DRILL AND PICK. Wallace Childs, Neosho, Mo. 
duplicatable bit having a threaded socket in a surfaced shoulder, 
adapted to screw on a stem projecting from and detachably secured 
to a holder and against a like-surfaced shoulder of said holder in 
a miner’s drill and pick.. 


642,717. PULVERIZING MILL. Albert Raymond, Chicago, Ill. The com- 
bination with a stationary bowl provided with a crushing-face on 
its inner periphery, of one or more rollers having axes of fixed 
inclination and capable of a free axial rotation and a free bodily 
movement parallel with the axes thereof, but toward and away 


CLIN AZ 
AZZ St 





642,717. 


from the crushing-face of the bowl and means for imparting an 
orbital travel to said roller or rollers, each of said rollers having 
a single crushing-face oblique to its axis of rotation and parallel 
with the crushing-face of the bowl. 


642,722. RETORT. Benjamin Sadtler, Denver, Colo., assignor to Albert G. 
Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio. A retort for reducing ore and analogous 
purppses having a body of fire-clay, a lining or coating of basic 
material and a sintering material between said body and coating 
chemically united to each. 

PROCESS OF PRODUCING RETORTS. Benjamin Sadtler, Denver, 
Colo., assignor to Albert G. Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio. The process 
consists of applying to the surface of the fire-clay body a coating 
of sintering material, and then a coating of basic material and sub- 
jecting the whole to heat sufficient to fuse such sintering material 
into said body and into the basic lining. 

DUST-PREVENTER ATTACHMENT FOR ROTARY PULVER- 
IZERS. Jacob Kullman, Benicia, Cal. An attachment for a rotary 
pulverizer, open at the bottom and formed with a curved bottom 
edge adapted to be fitted and secured to the curved top or cover of 
the pulverizer. 

PROCESS OF SEPARATING PRECIOUS METALS FROM THEIR 
MIXTURES WITH ZINC. Gustav Thurnauer, Aurora, Ill. The 
process consists in subjecting said mixture to the action of a solu- 
tion containing lead, whereby the zinc is dissolved and the precious 
metals remain in admixture with metallic lead. 

642,782. PROCESS OF MAKING HYDROCYANIC ACID. Julius Bueb, Des- 
sau, Germany, assignor to the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, New York, N. Y. The process for separating hydro- 
cyanic acid directly from gases resulting from the destructive dis- 
tillation of organic matters, which consists in subjecting such gases 
to contact with a current of aleohol passing in the opposite direc- 
tion. 


642,826. CARBON FOR ELECTRIC-ARC LIGHTS. John T. Robinson, New 
York, N. Y., assignor of one-fourth to James H. Ferguson, same 
place. The process of treating carbon electrodes for improving 
their quality which consists in soaking them bodily in a compound 
solution obtained by subjecting talcous asbestos to the dissolving 
action of a solution of caustic alkali. 


642,853. HYDRAULIC GIANT. John P. Simmons, San Francisco, Cal. A 
hydraulic giant comprising a stationary pipe having a socket, a 


642,723. 


642,747. 


642,767. 





642,924. 


curved movable section provided with a ball-joint adapted to engage 
with said socket to form a ball-and-socket joint therewith and an 
exterior ring or washer adapted to oppose the water-thrust. 


642,891. CRUCIBLE-CARRIER. James P. Bailey, Pittsburg, Pa. A crucible- 
earrier having in combination a loop of pipe, its lower extremity 
being shaped to form a series of two or more coils which are 
adapted to receive and carry a crucible in upright position, and its 
upper extremities connected one with a liquid-supply and the other 
with a discharge. 

642,999. COAL-MINER’S SAFETY CHECK-BOX. Albert H. Lawfer, Dun- 
ecansville, Pa. In a check-receiving box, the combination with a 
casing having an open end and means for securing said casing in 
position, of a check-holder provided with grooved sides and a recess 


for receiving a check and a spring adapted to retain a check within 
the recess. 


642,924. HOT-BLAST STOVE. Frank C. Roberts, Philadelphia, Pa. In a 
hot-blast stove having its combustion-chamber located next the 
outer walls, the combination of a combustion-chamber, two walls 
between the combustion-chamber and the external metal. shell, an 
air-space between said two walls, openings controlled by valves or 
other devices leading from the atmosphere into said air-space and 
openings from said air-space into the combustion-chamber. 


642,926. PROCESS OF IMPROVING QUALITY OF STEEL ARMOR- 
PLATES. Albert Schmitz, Essen, Germany, assignor to the. firm 
of Fried. Krupp, same place. The method consists in first heating 
the plate to a temperature permitting molecular rearrangement and 
consequent conversion, upon hardening, to a fine, homogeneous 
grain; and then hardening the entire plate by suddenly cooling; 
then reheating to a maximum temperature below that permitting 
retroversion of the granular structure and allowing the plate to 
cool slowly; then reheating the same to a temperature equal to, or 
something lower than, the temperature of the second reheating, 
but not so low as to exclude hardening and then hardening (by 
suddenly cooling) one surface of the plate only. 


642,981. FLUX-FEEDING DEVICE. Charles W. Sleeper, Lancaster, N. H., 
assignor to the Sleeper Machine Company, Boston, Mass. The 
combination of a box to hold the flux, a slide arranged to rest upon 
the bottom of the box and pass freely through a slot in the side of 
the box, and means for withdrawing the slide so that a portion of 
the flux resting upon the slide may fall down between the end of 
the slide and the side of the box. 

642,933. ELECTROLYTIC SEPARATION OF ZINC FROM ZINC OXIDE. 
Uscar J. Steinbart, Julius L. F. Vogel and Henry E. Fry, London, 
England; said Steinbart and Vogel assignors to said Fry. The 
process consists in dissolving zinc oxide in molten zinc ehloride 
heated to a temperature just above the melting-point of zinc, pass- 
ing an electric current of low voltage through the molten mixture 
between a layer of molten zinc at the bottom, forming the cathode, 
and a conductor which dips into.-the molten mixture of chloride and 
oxide and form the anode, and from time to time adding fresh 
zinc oxide to the vessel as oxide is decomposed by the current, to 
maintain at all times undissolved oxide resting on the molten zinc 
in — proximity to the lower end of the conductor forming the 
anode. 


642,48. APPARATUS FOR RAISING LIQUIDS. Ralph W. Elliott, Oakley, 
Cal. An apparatus for raising liquids, comprising a vessel having 
an inlet for the liquid to be raised and provided at the top with an 
air-inlet and an air-outlet, an apertured valve arranged to alter- 
nately close the air-inlet and the air-outlet, a liquid-outlet pipe 
arranged centrally or axially with respect to said valve and passing 
therethrough. 

PROCESS OF TESTING CEMENT. Leo. G. Haase, Oak Park, IIl., 
assignor to the E. & T. Fairbanks & Company, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
The process consists in first forming specimens into ring briquets 
of some uniform standard section, size and opening, and then sub- 
jecting said briquets successively to accurately-measured crushing 
force in the direction of their diameters. 

BRIQUET. Leo. G. Haase, Oak Park, Ill., assignor to the E. & T. 
Fairbanks & Company, St. Johnsbury, Vt. As a new article of 
manufacture, a cement-testing briquet, of annular shape, whose 
walls in width and thickness are of a definite unit of size. 

643,077. ENGINE FOR ROCK-DRILLS. Robert L. Ambrose, North Tarry- 

town, N. Y., assignor to the Rand Drill Company, New York, N. Y. 
The combination with a cylinder, a piston, and a valve’ for con- 


642,978. 


642,979. 





trolling the admission and exhaust of the motive fluid thereto, of 
mechanism for reversing the position of the valve at or near the 
end of each stroke of the piston, and an independent short-stroke 
contrivance forming a cushioning device by means of which the 
position of the valve may be reversed. 


643,082. CORE BREAKER AND LIFTER FOR ROCK-DRILLS. Milan C. 
Bullock, Chicago, Ill.; Mary A. Bullock, executrix of said Milan C. 
Bullock, deceased, assignor to Mary Ann Bullock. The combina- 
tion with a drill-rod of an annular cutting-head which slides end- 
wise with respect to the drill-rod, an expansible core-gripper and 
means actuated through the endwise movement of the cutting- 
rae sass to hold the core-gripper extended during the operation 
of drilling. 


643,088. THRUST-REGISTER FOR DRILLING-MACHINES. Mary A. Bul- 
lock, Chicago, Ill., executrix of Milan C. Bullock, deceased. The 
combination with means for rotating and feeding forward a drill- 
rod, of a thrust-recording mechanism comprising a record-strip- 
actuating device operated by the drill-feeding mechanism, and a 
pencil-actuating device, which has operative connection with a 
movable part subject to the end thrust of the drill-rod. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





The following is a list of patents published by the British Patent Office on 
subjects connected with mining and metallurgy. 


Week Ending January 6th, 1900. 
26,724 Of 1898. ELECTROLYTIC MANUFACTURE OF COPPER WIRE. S&S. 
Cowper Coles, London. The manufacture of copper wire or 
strip by depositing copper in the spaces formed by wrapping spiral 
cords or tapes round a mandrel which is a cathode in an electro- 
lytic depositing cell and revolving the mandrel rapidly. 
1,694 of 1899. PURIFYING IRON. H. H. Grenfell, London. Improvements 
in the use of ferro-sodium and ferro-vanadium for purifying iron. 
3,475 of 1899. ZINC SMELTING. G. de Bechi, Paris, France. In zinc smelt- 
ing, treating the hydrated oxide of zinc by first heating to a bright 
red heat to obtain anhydrous oxide, then compressing into blocks 
this oxide with a binding material, and with or without carbon. 


9,147 of 1899. REMOVING PIT PROPS. J. Green, Wegan. Appliances for re- 
moving and liberating pit props. 
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PERSONAL. 
Mr. Charles Parker has removed from Ross- 
land to Nelson, B. C. 


Mr. Franklin Farrel is in Cuba looking after 
his numerous interests. 


Mr. Denman Blanchard, of Boston, is in Utah 
and will return East in a few days. 


Mr. Chauncey G. Newton has taken the posi- 
tion of engineer with the Century Coal Company, 
of Burnersville, W. Va. 


Mr. James Raymond, of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
capitalist, is in Tucson, Ariz., where he has be- 
come interested in mining. 


Mr. Henry Stern is back in New York City 
from a fortnight’s trip in Utah and Montana, 
where he is largely interested in mining. 


Mr. D. E. Bigelow, of the Union Iron Works, 
was recently in Weaver, Ariz., where he will 
erect a plant for the Octave Mining Company. 


Mr. Eben Smith, of Colorado, recently visited 
Eureka, Utah, and after examining the Victor, 
Jr., placer property in southern Oregon, went to 
California. 

Mr. George O. Bradley, mechanical engineer, 
is to move his headquarters from Salt Lake City 
to Spokane on March ist. He will continue to 
represent the Gates Iron Works. 


Mr. James Hutchinson, manager of the Trade 
Dollar Consolidated Mining Company, of Silver 
City, Idaho, recently examined the Bonanza 
Mine, near Baker City, Idaho. 


Mr. J. J. Lovell has been appointed to suc- 
ceed the late Mr. W. T. Leavell as superintend- 
ent of W. R. Johnson & Company’s coal and 
coke plant at Harewood, W. Va. 


Mr. George H. Robinson, after devoting a 
week to his Utah affairs, has returned to Butte. 
While in Salt Lake City his many friends ex- 
tended congratulations on the important part 
he took in recent Montana mining litigation. 


Mr. Charles P. Clemmons, attorney, late of 
Cripple Creek, Colo., and Mr. Geo. W. Perry, 
proprietor of the Rawlins ‘“‘Republican,’” have 
opened an office at Rawlins, Wyo., as mining 
brokers. 


Mr. H. de C. Richards, of New York, has 
gone to California to examine some mines in 
Siskiyou and Eldorado counties. He expects to 
be absent for about 2 months, and his address 
will be San Francisco during that time. 


Mr. I. Selby Weiler, New York agent for More, 
Jones & Company, St. Louis, Mo., has severed 
his connection with that firm, and is now con- 
nected with Messrs. M. Lissherger & Son, New 
York City, manufacturers of Babbit metals. 


Mr. J. Sanderman, who has had experience in 
Australia and California, has succeeded Mr. 
Hugh C. Baker as manager for the Washue 
Gold Fields at Rossland, B. C. Mr. Baker re- 
cently accepted a position in the Republic Mines 
under Major Leckie. 


Mr. Thomas Syminton, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
one of the stockholders in the Prescott Develop- 
ment Syndicate, Limited, of Glasgow, which 
owns the Elkhart Mines, is visiting Chloride, 
Ariz., in company with Dr. Theo. B. Comstock, 
general manager of the mines. 


Mr. A. J. Cadman, for 5 years past the efficient 
and conscientious Minister of Mines and Rail- 
ways in New Zealand. has resigned his position 
owing to ill health. Mr. James McGowan, who 
is best known in the northern gold fields of New 
Zealand, succeeds Mr. Cadman. 


Mr. Hans A. Frasch, the well-known chemical 
engineer, has been appointed superintendent of 
the Hoepfner Refining Company, Limited, of 
Hamilton, Ont. We congratulate the company 
on having secured the services of this able 
chemist, and we trust its work will meet with 
entire success in the establishment of a new 
industry in Canada. 


Mr. W. B. Vanderlip, Jr., of San Francisco, 
and Mr. C. H. Noble, recently from Korea, are 
visiting California mines, in company with Mr. 
W. H. Dahneke and Mr. George McCullough, of 
North San Juan. Mr. Vanderlip came out from 
London, while Mr. Noble is from Korea, where 
he was in the employ of the mining company 
that employed Messrs. Dahneke and McCul- 
lough. Mr. Vanderlip represents a prominent 
firm of Russians at Vladivostock, Siberia. 





OBITUARY. 





Frederick Morgan Watson died recently at 
Cannes, France, of consumption. He is_ the 
American mining engineer who succeeded John 
‘Hays Hammond as superintendent of the Sim- 
mer & Jack Mine, in South Africa. Mr. Walton 
formerly lived at Cleveland, O., but he had been 
in South Africa several years, leaving there at 
the outbreak of the war with the Boers. 


Thomas C. Johns, a pioneer Colorado miner, 
died in New York City, February 20th, aged 53 
years. He was a speculator, ana is reported to 
nave seen many ups and downs. He went to 
Colorado when Zl years old. He opened the first 
mine in Silver Flume, and took the first Cornisa 
miners to Colorado to work in his mines. His 
interests took him into most of the camps, and 
he was well known in Georgetown and Lead- 
ville. He leaves a widow and 3 children. 


Peter Christie, an operator of western Penn- 
sylvania, died at Butler on the morning of 
February 12th. He was born at Port Perry, 
Canada, 55 years ago, and came to Shamberg, 
Crawtord County, Pa., in 1868. He became a 
prominent figure in the St. Petersburg oil field in 
Clarion County, and, in 1872, went to Petrolia, in 
Butler County. When the exodus to the famous 
Bradford oil field set in, Mr. Christie was very 
successful in his operations there. He remained 
in Bradford until 1891, when he returned to But- 
ler, and stayed in the latter place until the time 
of his death. 


SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





Columbia University.—The trustees have de- 
cided to establish courses in marine engineering 
and naval architecture in connection with the 
School of Mechanical Engineering. Prof. Cath- 
cart, formerly of the Engineering Department 
of the United States Navy, will have charge of 
the new department. The course will include 
boiler design, marine auxiliaries, appliances, ma- 
terials and propelling machinery, as well as 
architectural design and mold loft practice. A 
course in locomotive engineering, under Prof. 
E. L. Custer, formerly of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, will also be started. 


Engineering Association of the South.—At the 
meeting on February 8th, at Nashville, Presi- 
dent Geddes was in the chair; H. M. Jones, sec- 
retary. There were present 14 resident mem- 
bers, 3 non-resident members and 2 visitors. The 
following were elected active members: Daniel 
Breck, Louisville, Ky.; Robt. L. Proctor, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and A, E. Hawthorne, Nashville, 
Tenn. Mr. W. M. Leftwich, Jr., of Nashville, 
presented a paper on “The Approaches to the 
Viaducts on Church and Broad Streets.” The 
paper went into details of construction and de- 
sign, and the progress of the work was illus- 
trated by a score or more of photographs. Maj. 
E. C. Lewis, of Nashville, Tenn., gave a compar- 
ative study of the “Nicaragua and Panama 
Canal Routes.” The conditions existing at each 
location were described; the difficulties to _be 
overcome and the advantages after completion 
were compared; the writer’s conclusion being 
that the facts were favorable to the completion 
of the Panama Canal. The main points justify- 
ing this view were, the bed of the canal would 
be at a much less height above the sea level, ne- 
cessitating fewer locks, deep harbors of a per- 
manent character were at the termini, length 
of the canal was far shorter, affording quick 
passage of ships, and the canal, already being 
about half completed, with all necessary equip- 
ment for its completion on the ground. A lively 
discussion of the subject followed, Mr. Lodge, 
of South Pittsburg, adding some very interest- 
ing facts from a personal visit and inspection of 
the Panama Canal. 


Engineers’ Club, of St. Louis.—At the meeting 
23 members and 9 visitors were present. Mr. 
Chas. F. Sturtevant was elected a member. The 
paper of the evening on ‘Condensing Appar- 
atus,’’ was presented by W. H. Reeves, Manager 
of Henry R. Worthington, St. Louis. The 2 
types of condensers, surface and jet, were fully 
described and illustrated. The advantages of 
each type and its application to given conditions 
was discussed. Where natural water supply is 
not available cooling towers are used through 
which water is circulated. The cooling surface 
is usually made of tile, but where the cooling 
towers are placed on the roof, it is essential to 
reduce their weight, in which case successive 
layers of hollow tin tubes are used, 18 in. long 
and about 3 in. tO 4 in. in diameter. It was 
claimed that by the use of compound engines, 
running condensing, a resulting steam economy 
of 30% to 40% was effected over single cylinder 
non-condensing engines. Dr. Chas. E. Emery’s 
figures showed 25% gained in running a com- 
pound engine condensing over the same operat- 
ing non-condensing. By the use of a self-cool- 
ing condensing, which implies a “cooling 
tower,” the advantages of condensation can be 
added to that of a central location for a power 
plant, where a natural water supply is not avail- 
able. The discussion was actively participated 
in by Messrs. Bryan, Flad, Freeman, Matlack, 
Ludington and Bausch. Prof. F. E. Nipher gave 
a brief account of the latest development of his 
wind pressure apparatus. By its means, simul- 
taneous measurements may be taken of the 
velocity of the wind and the wind pressure. 
The direction of the wind may also be accurately 
determined at any instant. Interesting dia- 
grams were drawn illustrating the variation of 
wind pressures due to the velocity of the wind. 
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Ohio Institute of Mining Engineers.—The win- 
ter meeting opened on February 15th, at Colum- 
bus. On the evening of February 14th Prof. N. 
W. Lord, of the State University, gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on the “Mother Lode of Cali- 
fornia.”’ Prof. Lord has just returned from a 
trip to the Pacific coast. The session on Febru- 
ary 15th opened with the annual address by 
President F. A, Ray, of the State University, 
and was followed by the report of Secretary- 
Treasurer R. M. Haseltine. 

The Institute decided to establish a free schol- 
arship at the State University for the purpose of 
assisting young men who are anxious to engage 
in mining engineering. A sum of $100 will be 
set aside for this purpose every year, and the 
successful student will have the use of this 
amount. 

President Ray, in his annual address, rec- 
ommended this innovation, and suggested the 
advisability of mine operators establishing an 
additional scholarship. At a previous meeting 
Hon. Anthony Howells, R. M. Haseltine and 
President Ray were appointed a committee to 
look into the matter. At Thursday’s meeting 
Hon. Andrew Ray was appointed as a member 
of the committee, succeeding Mr. Howells. 

Under the plan proposed each mine inspector 
will select a candidate, and the different candi- 
dates will undergo a competitive examination. 
“on successful one will be awarded the scholar- 
ship. 

Papers presented at the morning session were: 
“Wire Rope—Its Uses and Abuses,” J. S. Doe, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; ‘“Advantages Lost Sight of in the 
Hauling of Coal,’’ David B. Wilson, district mine 
inspector, Corning, O.; ‘‘Our Mineral Industries 
and the Mines,” Hon. F. C. Keighley, Union- 
town, Pa.; ‘Manual Training in the Public 
Schools,” Prof. S. E. Sanborn, Columbus, O. 

The afternoon session was given to memorial 
addresses. Eulogies upon the late Prof. Edward 
Orton, Samuel Raybold and Patrick Doyle, tne 
latter for many years the mining engineer of the 
Hocking Valley, were delivered by R. M. Hasel- 
tine, Columbus; J. W. Haughee, Nelsonville; 
W. H. Gaffney, Logan; Capt. J. L. Morris, Car- 
roliton. 

A paper prepared by Anthony Howells, of Mas- 
sillon, on “Coal and Coal Mines of South Wales,” 
was read by another, Mr. Howells being absent. 

The members and their friends met in the 
chapel of the Ohio State University in the even- 
ing, where J. F. Stone, general manager of the 
Sunday Creek Coal Company, gave an address 
on “The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River.” 
The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides 
made from photographs. 

On Friday morning, February 16th, Andrew 
Roy, of Glen Roy, the former State inspector of 
mines, gave a historical address. He said the 
Association was formed at a meeting held at 
the mine inspector’s office in 1881. The late Dr. 
Edward Orton was identified with the or- 
ganization and also Mr. Haseltine, the present 
inspector. At this session O. V. Dibble, of Wads- 
worth, read a paper on “Surveying and Mapping 
Mines,”’ and Claud B. Martin, of Zanesville, on 
“Map Making.” In the afternoon William B. 
Hanlon, of Cleveland, discussed the subject “The 
Engineer as a Mining Arbitrator”; Henry Price, 
of Jackson, “Advancement in Mining,” and 
R. M. Haseltine, of Columbus, “Mine Accidents.” 

The Association decided to take their usual 
summer outing on the lakes some time in Au- 
gust. The committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Roy, Haseltine and Ray, reported on the matter 
of scholarships, which was left in their charge. 
The old officers were re-elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, F. A. Ray, Columbus; vice-president, Will- 
iam B. Hanlon, chief engineer, Cleveland; sec- 
retary-treasurer, R. M. Haseltine, Columbus; 
executive committee: Prof. N. W. Lord, Colum- 
bus; W. H. Jennings, Columbus; Capt. J. L. Mor- 
ris, Carrollton. 





INDUSTRIAL NOTES, 


The Lacy Manufacturing Company, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has made a large shipment of 
— to the Commonwealth Mine at Pearce, 

riz. 


The John A. Roebling’s Sons Compan f 
Trenton, N. J., recently made a alee: > 
Manila of 2,200 miles of galvanized wire, 14 
gauge, and weighing nearly 500,000 Ibs. 


The Fort Payne Furnace, at Fort Payne, Ala., 
is entirely dismantled. It is said that a part 
of the equipment of the furnace will be utilized 
in erecting a new charcoal furnace in Canada. 


Stein & Boericke, metallurgical engineers. 
have changed their address from Hancock 
Street, Philadelphia, to Primos, Delaware Coun- 
ty, Pa., where their new offices.and works are 
situated. 


The Robins Conveying Belt Company has 
moved its New York offices to the north tower of 
the Park Row Building. The company is mov- 
ing its machine shop to its new factory at 
Passaic, N. J. 
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The Colorado Iron Works of Denver, Colo, has 
received an order from the Philadelphia Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company of Pueblo, Colo., for 3 
bruckner roasters complete 8% ft. in diameter 
by 26% ft. long. ‘ 


The J. H. Montgomery Machinery Company of 
Denver, Colo., recently sold a 5-stamp mill to the 
Mount Pisgah Mining and Milling Company, at 
Florissant, Colo., and a 50-ton crushing and con- 
centrating plant to G. W. Ingersoll, at Wood- 
land Park, Colo. 


Frank R. Field, western representative of the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company of Columbus, 
O., has installed a complete power plant of the 
Northern Electrical Manufacturing Company’s 
electrical machinery and mining machinery for 
the Jeffrey Company at Fairfax, Wash. 


The Sullivan Machinery Company of Chicago 
has recently sold 7 drills to the Iron Silver Min- 
ing Company, Leadville, Colo.; 4 drills to the 
Ajax Mine at Victor; 5 drills and equipment to 
the Kanawha Lease at Crede, Colo.; also a drill 
and equipment to W. B. Smith of Salina, Bould- 
er County, Colo. 


The combination of three large potteries at 
Akron, O., has been perfected. It includes the 
Whitmore-Robinson Company, Markle & Com- 
pany and the F. H. Merrill Company. Deeds 
transferring the plants to the Robinson-Merrill 
Company have been filed. The company is cap- 
itulized at $560,000. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Company, of East Ber- 
lin, Conn., has just completed 2 large highway 
bridges at Long Lake, N. Y., and is now putting 
up a 200-ft. spdn at Stuyvesant Falls, N. Y.; a 
large highway bridge at Hillsborough, N. H., 
and a 200-ft. span. across the Naugatuck River 
at Waterbury, Conn. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Maryland Steel Company, Mr. Frederick W. 
Wood was re-elected president and Mr. Edwin 
W. Smith secretary-treasurer. The board of 
directors was also re-elected. Prominent officials 
and directors of the company denied recent 
rumors of a possible sale of the plant at Steel- 
ton to Mr. H. C. Frick. 


The total amount of capital stock, $200,000, has 
been subscribed to the Ensley Southern Rail- 
road, a proposed line from Parrish to Ensley, 
Ala, a distance of between 30 and 35 miles. It 
will connect with the Northern Alabama Rail- 
road, which belongs to the Southern Railway. 
The Ensley road will pass through a very rich 
coal territory. A survey has been made. 


The Davies Casting Machine Company, War- 
ren, O., has about completed the installation of 
a double machine for the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, South Bethlehem, Pa., of 900 tons capac- 
ity, and a 400-ton machine for the Dunbar 
Furnace Company, Dunbar, Pa. The Davies 
casting machine is also being installed at the 
furnace plant of the Shenango Furnace Com- 
pany, at Sharpsville, Pa. 


At the annual meeting of the Detroit Mica 
Mining Company, held recently in Detroit, the 
following were elected as officers of the com- 
pany: President, Hugh M. McCormick; vice- 
president, A. A. Shantz; second vice-president, 
ii. W. Quinby; secretary and general manager, 
R. Kelburne Preston; treasurer, Frank B. Clark. 
These men, with Dr. Geo. A. Munch and Thomas 
Clark, were elected directors. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Laflin 
& Rand Powder Company, of New York City, 
the following trustees were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: J. A. Haskell, John L. Riker, Schuy- 
ler L. Parsons, Henry M. Boies, William Barclay 
Parsons, Addison C. Rand and Joseph B. Dick- 
scn. The trustees elected the following officers: 
President, J. A. Haskell; vice-president, John 
L. Riker; treasurer, Edward N. Mead; secretary, 
A. W. Higgins. 


Tt. T. Lane, of San Francisco, is erecting a 
large electric light and power plant at Parral, 
Chihuahua, Mexico, under a 10 years’ concession 
from the Government. The enterprise will in- 
clude a telephone system, connecting Parral 
with its surrounding mining camps, a large cold 
storage and ice plant. The electric equipment 
will supply power to the surrounding mines and 
milis. G. V. B. Levings is Mr. Lane’s represen- 
tative in Parral. 


The Buffalo Charcoal Iron Company’s furnace 
at Buffalo, N. Y., is expected to be in blast 
about May ist, 1900. It will be 61 ft. high and 
12 ft. 6 in. at the bosh. About 100 tons daily 
car-wheel and malleable charcoal iron will be 
Produced from Lake Superior ores. Frank B. 
Baird, of Buffalo, is president, and Henry J. 
Pierce, also of Buffalo, is treasurer; N. B. Bubb, 
of Williamsport, Pa., is vice-president, and R. 
J. Gaffney, of Bradford, Pa., is secretary. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Company, of New York 
City, recently received a contract from the Car- 
negie Steel Company for equipping the new steel 
ore carriers of the Pittsburg Steamship Com- 
pany with 12,000 H. P. of Babcock & Wilcox 
marine boilers. The company also received a 
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contract recently from the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, of Pueblo, Colo., for 6,000 H.P. 
Kabcock & Wilcox boilers. This concern is 
building large shops at Bayonne, N. J. In one 
month recently the Babcock & Wilcox Company 
took orders for about 87,000 h. p. boilers. All 
the orders were for the United States, no foreign 
business being included. 


At the regular meeting of the directors of the’ 
National Tube Company the report presented 
stated that the foreign trade is increasing, and 
that a contract has just been closed for sup- 
plying the City of Guadalajara, Mexico, with a 
steel pipe system of more than 40 miles. The 
report states, further, that since the company 
commenced operations July 1, the number of in- 
dividual stockholders has increased about 40%. 
The net earnings of the corporation for the first 
6 months of its operations—July to December, 
1899, inclusive—were 7,909,060. From this must 
be deducted two dividends on preferred stock at 
1%% each, $1,400,000; leaving as the result of 
six months’ business, after paying six months’ 
dividends on the preferred stock, $6,509,060. 


At the annual mevting of the American Steel 
and Wire Company, at Jersey City, February 
20th, amendments empowering the company to 
build and operate railroads and to cancel a 
part of the preferred stock were adopted. The 
following directors were elected: James Hopkins, 
of Chicago; Thomas Dolan, of Philadelphia; L. 
B. Ward, of Newark, J. A. Drake, of Chicago, 
and C. C. Boynton, of Cincinnati. George T. 
Oliver and C. B. Howard are the retiring mem- 
bers. The company’s assets were reported to be 
$106,161,947, while in 1899 its profits were $13,362,- 
529. John W. Gates, chairman, in a statement 
said: “Referring to $1,000,000 reserve for depreci- 
ation and $200,000 for possible loss, the plants 
of the company, instead of being subject to de- 
preciation, might have been given increased val- 
uation. The company exported in 1899 over $9,- 
000,000. Export business so far in 1900 shows 
large increase. The company has no bonded in- 
debtedness, except one item of $100,000. We are 
advised that an amendment to the law will be 
made enabling the company to pay dividends 
on common stock out of earnings of each current 
year.” 


The companies and plants included in the new 
cold-drawn steel-tubing combine, the Shelby 
Steel Tube Company, are the following: New 
Castle Tube Company; McCool Tube Company; 
Auburn Nut and Bolt Works; Hercules Seam- 
less Tube Company; The Pope Tube Company, 
absorbed in 1899; the tubing end of the business 
of the United States Projectile Company; Ell- 
wood Weldless Tube Company; Greenville Tube 
Company; American Weldless Tubing Company, 
of Toledo; Brewer Seamless Tubing Company, 
of Toledo; United States Standard Drawn Steel 
Company, Cayahoga Falls, O. The Shelby Steel 
Tube Company, of Ohio; the Albany Manufac- 
turing Company, of Albany, Ind., absorbed in 
1899; the tubing end of the business of the Mans- 
field Machine Works. The directors include R. 
L. Coleman, president of the American Bicycle 
Company, and A. A. Pope and H. A. Lozier, who 
are directors of that company. The other direc- 
tors are: W. E. Miller, Cleveland; B. J. Will- 
iams, Shelby, O.; E. W. Bliss, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
L. S. Hoyt, New Castle, Pa.; John L. McKinney, 
Titusville, Pa.; F. J. Carolan, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Frank O. Lowden, Chicago; James B. Dill, 
East Orange, N. J. It is expected that the 
officers of the old company will take charge of 
the new company. They are: President, W. E. 
Miller; treasurer, W. S. Miller; secretary, H. H. 
Cockley; N. A. Gilbert will be general counsel. 


TRADE CATALOQUES. 





The B. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, 
Mass., has published a folder describing the 
Sturtevant 4-pole motors and generators for 
direct current. Full dimensions of the various 
sizes, with prices, are given. 


John Muirhead & Sons of Pittston, Pa., con- 
tractors for prospecting mineral lands with dia- 
mond drills, are sending out an attractive cal- 
endar calling attention to the importance of the 
diamond drill as an accessory in mining work. 
The firm states that during the past year it has 
largely increased its equipments and drill out- 
fits. 


An attractive illustrated catalogue of mineral 
specimens is the “Complete Catalogue,” pub- 
lished by Dr. A. E. Foote, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
The catalogue contains 187 pages, and gives 
prices not only of single specimens, but also of 
a variety of collections of minerals, also of 
books on mineralogy and mineralogical sup- 
plies of all kinds. Supplements to the catalogue 
give particulars of new minerals and new min- 
eral localities. 


Catalogue No. 7, a 16-page pamphlet pub- 
lished’ by the Sheffield Car Company of Three 
Rivers, Mich., describes mining cars and car 
wheels and-other articles of interest to mining 
men. The cars are made in a variety of sizes 
and styles, side or end dump or rotary. The 


Keetley tunnel car is adapted for extremely nar- 
row tracks, and will carry 8 persons or a load 
of 2,000 lbs. It is stated to be easily propelled 
by 1 person and to be of great advantage in 
pushing work on long tunnels. Other veloci- 
pedes for tunnel use are also shown. The com- 
pany’s coal and ore cars are fitted with the Shef- 
field self-oiling car wheel for which a number 
of advantages are claimed, it being very light 
and strong. The car wheels are made from 10 
to 24 in. in diameter. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED. 





If any one wanting machinery or supplies of any 
kind will notify the “Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal’”’ what he needs he will be put in communica- 
tion with the best manufacturers of the same. 

We also offer our services to foreign correspon- 
dents who desire to purchase American goods of 
any kind, and shall be pleased to furnish them in- 
formation, catalogues, etc. 

All these services are rendered gratuitously in the 
interest of our subscribers and advertisers; the pro- 
prietors of the “Engineering and Mining Journal’ 
are not brokers or exporters, and have no pecuni- 
ary interest in buying and selling goods of any 

nd. 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





Exploration Syndicate—At the meeting in 
New York City on February 20th it was decided 
to change the name of the company to the 
Exploration Company, of New York. The re- 
port of the treasurer shows assets consisting 
of cash accounts, bills receivable and securities 
of other companies having a book value of about 
$170 per share, with no indebtedness of any 
kind. The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: Frederick G. Corning, president; Thomas 
J. Hurley, vice-president, and C. Van Rensselaer 
Cogswell, secretary and treasurer. 


ARIZONA. 
Yavapai County. 

Arizona Copper Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany.—With acapital stock of $2,000,000 di- 
vided into 200,000 shares at $10 par, this com- 
pany is developing 7 claims in the Castle Creek 
District. The property is known as the Besse- 
mer group, and is located 18 miles from the 
Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Railroad. The 
new work done consists of a vertical double 
compartment shaft, well timbered and equipped 
with a 22 H. P. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. gaso- 
line hoist. The shaft is down 297 ft., at which 
depth a ledge of red oxide of copper has been 
encountered. There are said to be about 700 
tons of ore on the dump. The officers of the 
company are: President, John Pridgeon, Jr.; 
vice-president and general manager, John Bak- 
er; secretary and treasurer, C. F. Bielman. The 
board of directors include the parties already 
named and T. E. Farish and W. A. Farish, of 
Arizona. The officers and promoters of the com- 
pany hold 75,000 shares of the total capital stock, 
the a 125,000 shares being treasury 
stock. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Amador County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Centennial.—The shaft at this mine, near Dry- 
town, is down 630 ft. The ledge, which was en- 
countered on the 500-ft., shows about 17 ft. wide, 
3 ft. of which assays over $17 per ton, and the 
rest is low grade. Sinking will be continued. L. 
A. Cross is superintendent. 

Peerless.—The shaft at this mine, 2% miles 
south from Jackson, down 95 ft., has cut the 
ledge, which shows up well. Sinking will con- 
tinue. The property, comprising 320 acres, is 
worked under bond. 

Calaveras County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Blair Consolidated.—The shaft at this mine, at 
Smith’s Flat, 1% miles west from Angels, is to 
be enlarged to a 3-compartment, and sunk to a 
depth of 800 ft. or more. Work is pushed night 
and day. The new mill is crushing good ore. An 
improved hoist and an air compressor have been 
put it. Most of the work is on the 400-ft. James 
J. Smadeke is superintendent, and employs 15 
men. : 

Chaparral Hill—The owner of this mine, 3 
miles south from Angels, is shipping in ma- 
chinery, preparatary to resuming work. The 
main tunnel, which is now in 400 ft., is to be 
extended and drifts and crosscuts run to cut the 
ore body at a depth of 250 ft. from the surface. 
The owner, E. K. Stevenot, is superintendent. 

Golden Leaf.—This mine, 2% miles south from 
Telegraph City, has been developed to a depth 
of 330 ft. by a shaft and drifts. The vein is 7 
ft. wide, carrying high grade ore. The mine is 
owned and worked by Welch, Campbell & Mob- 
ley. ° 7 

Mariposa County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Merced Mining Company.—This company is 
still sinking the shaft on the Mary Harrison 
Mine at Coulterville, the intention being to go 
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to the 1,200 ft. and to continue the air shaft 
to the same depth. 


Nevada County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Giant King.—This mine, 1% miles south from 
Washington, has closed down on account of a 
heavy inflow of water, and 17 men are laid off. 


Placer County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Hathaway & Kirkland.—At these mines, about 
3% miles southwest of Auburn, the new owners 
are breaking ground for a new shaft and steam 
hoist. The main shaft will be sunk on the west 
end of the Kirkland, which is an extension of 
the Hathaway. The old plant is to be remodelled. 
A. B. Eastman is superintendent. 

Morning Star.—This drift mine, at Iowa Hill, 
is running steadily, and 40 men are on the pay 
roll. 


Plumas County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Dutch.—At this hydraulic mine, north of La 
Porte, a large force of men is working day and 
night. As many as 400 blasts have been set 
off in one day. The management expects to 
make a big c'eanup this season. 

Holgate L.—At this hydraulic mine, at La 
Porte, piping has been going on during the en- 
tire winter, and a big clean-up is expected. 

San Diego County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Kentucky, S.—At this mine % mile northwest 
from Banner, development work is_ being 
pushed. The tunnel run to connect with the 
shaft is in over 900 ft. 

Oro Fino.—It is reported that Messrs. Acker & 
Keed, who have been prospecting this property, 
2 miles southeast from Escondido, under bond 
for the past 3 months, have purchased the prop- 
erty, and will at once equip the mine with a 5- 
stamp mill and other machinery. The ore is 
said to average over $20 per ton in gold. 

Owens.—This property at™Julian, which was 
purchased some time ago by Dennis Clark, is 
working a force of 25 men, and the 10-stamp 
mill is running steadily. 

Siskiyou County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


W. H. Abbott, who is superintending the con- 
struction of the big dredger at Hawkinsville, in 
the Yreka Creek, expects to commence working 
the gravel about May ist, as the hull is now 
afloat and the machinery is on the ground all 
ready to install. 

Dewey.—From the lower tunnel, at a depth of 
200 ft., a crosscut has been run across the ledge, 
which is said to be 50 ft. wide, yielding ore as- 
saying over $50 per ton in gold. Several ship- 
ments sent to the smelter at Keswick averaged 
$52 per ton. The owners contemplate erecting a 
200-stamp mill. The property is 6 miles from 
Gazelle. 

Green-Horn Blue Gravel No. 2 Mining Com- 
pany.—This company has purchased the Nehr- 
bass property, near Yreka, and will start opera- 
tions about April 1st. It is reported that the 
property stands the new owners about $47,000, 
which amount includes money spent in prospect- 
ing and developing. 

Schroeder.—Over $100,000 has been expended 
con development work on this group of mines, on 
Deadwood Gulch, 7 miles west from Yreka, dur- 
ing the past year. Ten men are now employed 
putting the property in shape to begin work on 
an extensive scale. 

Tuolumne County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Santa Ysabel.—A tramway, 42 ft. high and 270 
ft. long, connecting No. 1 shaft with the mill, is 
in course of erection. Twenty stamps are being 
added to the milling plant. The property com- 
prises 5 claims, on the south end of Quartz 
Mountain, and is equipped with a fine electric 
plant. About 75 men are employed under B. M. 
Newcomb, superintendent. 

Ventura County. 

Frazier Borate Company.—This company’s 
lands, about 4,000 acres, are about 60 miles from 
Bakersfield and 65 miles from Lancaster. The 
company is developing these lands, and reports 
are stated to be satisfactory. The head office is 
at Los Angeles. The officers are: C. De Guigine, 
president; J. A. Comer, vice-president and man- 
ager; Gail Borden, secretary. 

COLORADO. 
Boulder County. 

New York Mining and Development Company. 
—This company is working the Baltimore and 
Nelson mines at Ward. The Baltimore is down 
300 and the Nelson 500 ft. A drift has been 


started west from the 400-ft. station, on the 
Nelson, to explore the territory in that direction. 


Ward-Rose.—This company, 
drive its tunnel 100 ft. further. 


Custer County. 
Bassick Gold Mines Company.—This company 


at Ward, is to 
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has let a contract for sinking 100 ft. below the 
1,200-ft. level of the old Bassick Mine at Rosita. 


Dolores County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


A. B. G. Group.—A nice body of lead-copper 
ore is being developed. 


D. & E.—Several large bodies of concentrat- 
ing ore will be shipped shortly. The shaft is 
also being sunk to contact. 


January Shipments.—The bulk ore shipped 
from Rico during January amounted to 31 cars. 


Mt. Gorman Mining and Milling Company.— 
This company, composed of Milwaukee men, in- 
corporated February ist, with a capital of 
$2,500,000, will at once begin developing several 
claims on the Navago slope of Mt. Wilson, near 
Rico. Lloyd Gilligan is general manager. 


1898.—A new shaft has been sunk on this prop- 
erty, just east of the Free Coinage, by Isador 
Henschel, and a drift is now being driven to 
the old shaft, which caved in recently. 


San Juan County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Annie.—This claim, on Boulder Mountain, is 
being developed by Colmer & Rogers, with a 
150-ft. tunnel, showing a 5-in. streak of high 
grade lead ore. 


Cement Creek District.—This is the center of 
mining operations in San Juan County at pres- 
ent. The Sampson recently cut a quartz streak 
carrying high grade values in gold. The Gold 
King is developing a body of.low grade ore 40 
ft. wide. The Irene has opened up an 8-in. 
streak of rich gray copper, and will begin ship- 
ments at once. A 900-ft. crosscut is being driven 
under contract by Berzand & Company, on the 
Anglo-Saxon. The Excelsior has recently closed 
down, but will resume shortly. The Daniel Web- 
ster has struck a body of black copper ore run- 
ning high in silver. A contract was let Febru- 
ary ist to Wilev & Carmichael to sink the 
Daniel Webster shaft an additional 75 ft., and 
to drift another 75 ft. on the vein from the shaft 
bottom. The Yukon Tunnel keeps the usual 
force, and the product is being stored until 
spring. 

Doctor.—This mine has recently had a new 
boiled room and compressor building put up. 
An additional compressor of six drills capacity 
has been put in and also a 60 H. P. boiler. The 
compressor is a Rand. The compressor and the 
boiler were brought from the Squaw Mt. tunnel. 


Lake County—Leadville. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Yak Tunnel.—The Mike & Starr will soon be 
almost wholly worked through this tunnel, and 
before long the Silver Card. The ground will 
be divided among a number of lessees. A mod- 
erate toll to the tunnel company for handling 
dirt and ore and railroad facilities should greatly 
facilitate work on a number of properties simi- 


larly situated. 
FLORIDA. 


Peace River Phosphate Mining Company.—At 
the recent annual meeting at Savannah the fol- 
lowing board of directors was chosen by the 
stockholders: Peter B. Bradley, Boston; Hugh 
D. Auchiencloss, New York; S. T. Morgan, Rich- 
mond; Ralph Barker, New York, and W. B. Chis- 
holm, Charleston. The following officers were 
elected by the directors: Peter B. Bradley, 
president; Hugh D. Auchiencloss, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and R. S. Cope, secretary 
and assistant secretary. The meeting was satis- 
factory, the reports of the officers showing an 
excellent record for the year. The principal 
office of the company is now in New York City. 

Lumpkin County. 

Crown Mountain Gold Mining and Milling 
Company.—This company has been organized 
with main office at Dahlonega, Ga.; branch of- 
fice Columbus, O.; incorperated under the laws 
of the State of Georgia. The capital stock is 
$2,000.000. Gen. A. J. Warner, Marietta, O., pres- 
ident; Col. J. H. Moore, Dahlonega, Ga., vice- 
president, and J. F. Moore, Dahlonega, Ga., sec- 
retary, treasurer and superintendent of the 
mines. The company owns in fee 740 acres lying 
within and adjacent to the corporate limits of 
Dahlonega and adjoining properties of the Dahl- 
onega Consolidated Gold Mining Company. 
These properties include the Crown Mountain, 
Preacher, Griscom and Columbia mines, which 
extend continuously around the southern limits 
of Dahlonega in the shape of a horseshoe, and 
form the apex of Findley Ridge. 

IDAHO. 
Ada County. 


Elk City District.—Considerable excitement 
prevails over reported rich strikes in this dis- 
trict, one of the oldest mining camps in the 
State. The principal strike made is in.a claim 
owned by Ira Lamoreaux. Some important de- 
velopments are reported from Miller Mountain, 
near Boise. The principal group of claims there 
was bonded last summer to Boston parties, 
where a rich body of ore is reported opened up. 


Boise County. 
Iowa.—This group of mines, at Quartzburg, 
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owned by D. Coughanour, has been under bond 
to Boston parties for 3 months, and it is reported 
that the sale will go through. The Boston men 
are reported to be negotiating for the Gold Hill, 
which adjoins the Iowa. 


Idaho County. 


Buffalo Hump District.—A fire recently de- 
stroyed the only stamp mill at Buffalo Hump, a 
10-stamp affair that had been taken in by Clark 
& Sweeny. 


Shoshone County. 


Bell Mining Company.—This company is re- 
ported to have bought the Gem concentrator. 
There are 5 claims in the group, which is about 
% mile from Gem. 


Canyon Creek Mining Company.—This com- 
pany is pushing the old Union tunnel toward 
the Manhattan claim. 


North Franklin.—A good strike of high grade 
silver-lead ore is reported on this claim above 
Mullan. The property lies near the Morning. 


Tiger-Poorman Consolidated Mining and Con- 
centrating Company.—Besides paying a dividend 
of 1c. per share, February Ist, the company is 
credited with having paid off an indebtedness 
of $50,000. 


West Bell Mining Company.—This company 
owns a group of 5 claims on Canyon Creek, 
near Gem, not far from the Frisco properties. 
The company is driving a long tunnel to cut the 
Bell vein. 


16 to 1.—Three machine drills are constantly at 
work on this mine, near Wallace. A bucket 
tramway, like the one in use on the Bunker Hill 
& Sullivan, carries the ore to the Custer Mill 
recently bought by the company. This mill now 
has a capacity of 150 tons daily. Over 20 tons 
of concentrates is a fair estimate of its daily 
output, and the smelter returns have been satis- 


factory. The employes number 100. Ed Moffit 
is manager. 


KENTUCKY. 


Muhlenberg County. 


Memphis Coal and Mining Company.—This 
company has sold its mines at Bevier, through 
W. H. Crawford & Company, to a Nashville, 
Tenn., syndicate, composed of F. S. Washburn, 
W. E. Cole, W. C. Collier and A. H. Robinson. 
The company owned 1,100 acres of coal land, and 
the mines have been running 17 years. The new 
owners will put in electric mining machines, and 
probably increase the capital stock to $250,000. 


MARYLAND. 
Frederick County. 


Blue Mountain Iron Company.—This company 
recently took formal possession of Catoctin Fur- 
nace and 10,447 acres of coal and iron lands. 
The controlling interests in the purchasing 
company C. R. Baird and C. R. Ellicott, of Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Ellicott has been elected presi- 
dent, Mr. Baird vice-president, W. U. H. Wag- 
ner secretary and treasurer, and W. B. Price 
general manager. The company is capitalized 
at $500,000. 


MICHIGAN. 


Iron—Marquette Range. 


Winthrop Iron Company.—At the mine, near 
Ishpeming, a mammoth crusher, built by the 
Gates Iron Works, of Chicago, has been installed. 
The crusher will probably be running before the 
end of March. All the ore from No. 3 shaft, 
which has hitherto been shipped uncrushed, will 
probably go to the crusher. 


MISSOURI. 
Jasper County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Joplin Ore Market.—The first half of the week 
was favorable for mining, but the last 3 days 
were bitterly cold, and all hand-jiggers were 
forced to stop work, as well as many of the 
mills, where steam or water pipes were exposed. 
The Illinois Zinc Company were in the market 
for large quantities of ore, and the surplus and 
the output were closely cleaned up. Some ore is 
held by big producers, who refuse to take the 
prices offered, but all who were willing to sell 
found buyers, and the lower grades are cleaned 
up. There was no change in prices except at 
Oronogo, where the buyers cut the price $1 per 
ton. Colonial Zinc Company, at Belleville, sold 
at $34.50 per ton, the ore from Neck City sold at 
$33.50, the, Stotts City ore sold at $33, as did a 
large amount from Joplin, while the Oronogo 
ore brought $32 per ton, and the top price at 
Galena was $31. Lead sold all the week at $27.50, 
a drop of 25c. per 1,000 lbs. from last week. 

During the corresponding week last year top 
grade zinc ore sold at $48 per ton, and lead at 
$26 per 1,000 lbs. The zinc sales were less by 
2,246,680 lbs., the lead sales greater by 8,190, and 
the value greater by $12,814. For the first 7 
weeks last year the sales were less than this 
vear by 5,370,099 Ibs. of zinc and 1,099,450 Ibs. of 
lead, and the value less by $65,453. As compared 
with the previous week the zinc sales were 
greater by 189,720 Ibs., the lead sales less by 
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189,720 lbs., and the value less by $6,559. Follow- 
ing is the turn-in by camps: 





Zinc, lbs. Lead,lbs. Value. 
JOP S555 05 sssescdesces 1,243,040 299,540 16 
Galena-E .-pire 1,745,800 213,810 30,758 
Carterville ... 1,838,540 232,560 33,774 
WebbVity..... 268,410 33,730 4,954 
Uronogo .. A”. Ce 17,851 
Belleville P 358,480 4,76 6,046 
Cave Springs........... a 4,464 
SEER LOT os cocvvescctee Te. Sdassoce 3,832 
BEG: 3a sek si vedssee 855,000 2u ,030 11,341 
SPIN, da céusecacciee 301,230 15,670 3,771 
ee. eer . 38,220 7,650 755 
South Jackson......... 138,790 19,840 2,558 
SS PR ee 258,00U 7,000 3 800 
NB TT occ cesectacens rae” \seasine 1,457 
MEBs vasa visa vestaeses re 660 
ARE ee Saaee | Sarees ‘ 1,091 
Da ova saplimacanews 58,140 1 200 
District total.... 9,033,790 8.5,79) $156,561 
Total 6 weeks ... 65,65 ,710 = ,7,180,960 $1,175,558 


The East Carthage Mining Company, while 
sinking a shaft for zinc and lead ore, went into 
a 3-ft. seam of coal at 24 ft. from the surface, 
and after sinking 85 ft. abandoned the search 
for zine and is preparing to open a coal mine. 


New Companies.—The Cleveland-Circle Mining 
Company, capital stock $250,000, owned by 2 
Cleveland, O., men and three Joplin men. The 
Michigan Lead and Zinc Mining Company, and 
the Black Cat Mining Company are 2 new Joplin 
companies, each with a capital stock of $100,000. 
F. G. Benham, of Saginaw, Mich., owns % of 
the stock in the Michigan and % of the Black 
Cat stock. The Sharpsburg Mining Company, 
capital of $60,000, one-half paid up, has its prin- 
cipal offices at Carterville, and the stockholders 
are D. F. McIntosh, J. George Wertz and George 
L. Willie, of Sharpsburg, Pa., and E. N. Dun- 
lap, Carthage; W. M. Stealy, Webb City, and 
A. H. Longhead, Carterville. 

Mining Land Sales.—J. D. Kelly has sold a % 
interest in his 20-acre lease of the Murphy & Con- 
nor land lying between Lone Elm and Tuckahoe, 
to Ernest Robyn, of St. Louis, for $1,500. Staab & 
Bodine have sold to W. P. Hughes, of Richmond, 
Mo., and Dr. Grant Cullimore, of: Hiawatha, 
Kansas, 2 mining iots on the Empire lease south 
of Blendeville for $3,500. The property has only 
recently been opened up, and has cleaned up 
30,000 lbs. of jack and 16,000 lbs. of lead from 
100. tons of mine dirt. The property will be 
worked to its full capacity. The Mascoutah- 
Star Mine, on the Beckwith-Hall lease, at Car- 
terville, has been sold by C. B. Gammon to 
Virginia parties for $30,000. 


St. Francois County. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 


More new work is now going on than ever be- 
for in the history of the Southeast Missouri lead 
district. Nor is it a sporadic boom that leaves 
pretty mining certificates and costly experience 
as the only asset of its temporary life. This 
field is not for the boomer. The ore bodies are 
very persistent and reliable, but are low grade, 
and require a heavy expenditure of capital to 
put them on a profitable basis. If capital is in- 
telligently invested in this district, it is one of 
the most attractive mining camps in the coun- 
try, and the mines deserve the opinion of the 
St. Louis capitalists as lead factories. 


A new mining company has been organized to 
prospect the Long lands immediately east of the 
Columbia, a very promising tract. 

Catherine Lead Company.—This company has 
contracted for a concentration mill, as it has 
opened up a fine ore body near Fredericktown. 

Central Lead Company.—This company, which 
has been very successful since the present man- 
— took hold, is now sinking its No. 3 
shaft. 


Columbia Lead Company.—This company has 
just started its new mill, and is a producer. It 
is sinking a new shaft on its Pine ore body, 
which is said to be one of the richest ever opened 
in the district. 


Doe Run Company.—This company has just 
recovered its new No. 5 shaft, which was tem- 
porarily drowned out by a sudden inflow from 
some abandoned workings. 


Elizabeth Lead Company.—This company is 
now running 2 diamond drills, but will not be- 
gin shaft sinking before warm weather. 

National Lead Company.—This company is 
pushing the erection of the largest concentration 
mill in this district, which is expected to have 
a daily capacity of 2,000 tons. It will have all the 
latest improvements, and several innovations. 
The 3d shaft is now being sunk on a new ore 
body. 

Philadelphia.—This company is now sinking 
2 shafts on its recently acquired Derby tract, a 
fine body of land that it secured at the low price 
of $500 per acre. 


St. Joe.—This old company, which has been 
such an enviable money-maker, is now putting 
down its No. 11 shaft on.some new, property it 
recently purchased. 

Union Lead Company.—This company is sink- 
ing a shaft on the Shannon land, adjoining the 


Central Lead Company, where the diamond drills 
recently found a new ore body. 


MONTANA. 
Jefferson County. 

High Ore Gold and Copper Mining Company. 
—Work has been suspended at the company’s 
High Ore Mine at Basin. A tunnel has been run 
1,800 ft. Minneapolis men were interested. 

Lewis & Clarke County. 

Montana Mining Company.—The January re- 
port gives the total output as 1,550 oz. gold and 
11,740 oz. silver from 4,780 tons of ore crushed. 
The total estimated return, $37,300, and the ex- 
penses, $33,300, leaving a net profit of $4,000. 


Silver Bow County. 


Anaconda.—The new boiler plant of 6 marine 
boilers at the mines at Butte is giving satis- 
factory results. The other old boilers are to 
be replaced by 6 horizontal tubular high-pres- 
sure boilers, making the total boiler capacity 
2,100 h. p. A new brick and steel boiler house 
is going up, and a new machine shop will be 
erected. The Green Mountain shaft is down 
2,200 ft. 

At the Mountain Consolidated No. 1 shaft is 
down 2,000 ft., and No. 2 1,600 ft. Work goes on 
actively. The total amount of mine timber used 
in January is estimated at 450,000 ft. The output 
of ore is about 750 tons in 24 hours. Nearly 600 
men are employed under James Keegan, super- 
intendent,. 


Gagnon.—This Butte mine has a shaft down 
1,800 ft., and is still sinking. The output is 400 
tons daily, and the ore is treated at the Col- 
orado smelter. John Hewitt, the superintendent, 
is working over 250 men now. 


Original.—This Butte mine is the property of 


W. A. Clark. It adjoins the Gagnon. The shaft 
is down 1,600 ft. The production is over 800 tons 
per day. 


Stewart.—This Butte copper producer, belong- 
ing to W. A. Clark, is averaging over 500 tons 
per day. At the 1,000 level the station has been 
cut, and the crosscut, it is thought, is now near 
the main lead. This is one of the smallest mines 
in the district. Tom Bryant is superintendent 
of the Clark properties. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Speculator.—More improvements were made at 
this mine last year than in any other at Butte. 
Once an irregular hole worked on “gouge the 
best streak” system, the property is now de- 
veloped in a systematic manner. A new shaft 
66 ft. by 17 ft. over all has been sunk 800 ft. in 
less than 8 months, a new steel gallows frame 
is on the ground, a 800-h. p. hoist is in, while 
the boiler plant with self-supporting stack 140 
ft. high is nearing completion. Railroad 
switches are laid. The mine produces daily 100 
tons of copper silver ore and employs about 
100 men. W. W. Winston is superintendent. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Bergen County. 

Arlington Copper Company.—This company, 
capital $2,500,000, has been incorporated at Tren- 
ton to work the old Schuyler Mine at North 
Arlington. The incorporators are: Addison 
Ely, Louis V. Koch, Rutherford; George Buyliss, 
Anthony W. Schuler, Frank Koch, Arlington; 
W. H. Castles, Kingsland; Walter Vadenberger, 
Lyndhurst, all of New Jersey. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rowan County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Grupie.—This old copper mine, 7 miles from 
Salisbury is being opened by E. J. Frost and 
associate of New York, has struck some good 
ore and has shipped 2 car-loads to the Nichols 
Chemical Company at Long Island City. 

Mowery.—A vein of quartz 6 to 8 ft. wide, 
carrying paying quantities of gold, has been 
opened on the Mowery Farm, 2 miles from Salis- 
bury. It is attracting a good deal of attention. 

Stanley County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Crawford.—This gold mine has been visited by 
one of the owners, C. Lawrence Perkins of New 
York, and it is reported will resume operations. 

OHIO. 
Columbiana County. : 

Osborn Coal Company.—This company, with 
headquarters at Cleveland and Youngstown, has 
taken options on some 4,000 acres of coal land 
about Lisbon. 

Hamilton County. 

Sunday Creek Coal and Coke Company.—This 
company has elected the following directors: 
N. Monsarrat, J. H. Hovt, J. S. Morgan, G. W. 
Bright, J: F. Stone. The board organized by 
electing J. S.! Morton, president; G. W. Bright, 
vice-president, and J. F. Stone. secretary and 
treasurer. The executive committee consists of 
the 3 officers. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Anthracite Coal. 


Bennett Coal Company.—The company has 


compromised matters with its 350 men at Fern- 
wood Colliery, who have returned to work. 

Pennsylvania Coal Company.—This company 
is reported to be doing away with door tenders 
at its mines about Pittston, the automatic doors 
in use working satisfactorily. 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany.—The company has completed plans for 
sinking a 3 compartment 1,000 ft. shaft at Brook- 
side. 

The Reading Company is also sinking a new 
slope at its Good Spring colliery, and a 950-ft. 
shaft is to be sunk at its Lincoln colliery. 


Lehigh Valley Coal Company.—This company 
has advanced the wages of its miners in the 
Hazleton region 2% more for January, making 
the wages the highest paid by the Lehigh Valley 
since it took control of collieries in the Hazleton 
region. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Lawrence County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Dakota Mining Company.—This company, re- 
cently organized, with a capital stock of 300,000 
shares at $10 per share, will begin in March to 
enlarge the 30-ton cyanide plant at Central City 
to 100 tons. The company has been experiment- 
ing for the past 4 months on ore from its ground 
in the Bald Mountain District, principally from 
the Gunnison mines. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Captain Seth Bullock, Deadwook, origi- 
nator of the Golden Reward Mining Company; 
George S. Oliver, of Chicago, vice-president, and 
John Wilson, of Deadwood, secretary and treas 
urer. 

Golden Crown.—Two car-loads of ore are 
shipped per week from this mine, in the Lead 
District, owned by James Halloran, Mike Mc- 
Allen and associates, of Lead. There is con- 
siderable wolfram with the ore, which is stored. 


Yellow Creek Cyanide Plant.—The owners of 
the Wasp group of claims, D. A. McPherson, 
Cc. W. Carpenter and William H. Fawcett, of 
Deadwood, have decided to erect a cyanide plant 
in the Yellow Creek Mining District. An agree- 
ment has been made with the owners of the 
Little Pittsburg, Little Blue Fraction and Two 
Strikes lodes, and tanks on the Little Pittsburg 
lode. Custom ore will be treated. Yellow Creek 
is 2 miles southeast of Lead. 


UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bullion and Ore Shipments.—During the week 
ending February 17th there were sent forward 
from the different smelteries 17 cars, or 714,355 
lbs., lead-silver bullion; 4 cars, or 210,089 Ibs., 
copper bullion. In the same week ore and con- 
centrate shipments from the several camps, to 
smelteries outside of the State, amounted to 82 
ears, or 3,404,905 Ibs. 

Beaver County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Copper Ranch.—Exploration is pushed under 
the direction of Arthur Murphy, with an en- 
couraging outlook. A crosscut on the 50-ft. level 
opened into an ore seam a few days ago, that is 
4 ft. thick, half of which is smelting mineral. 


Juab County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Emerald.—The annual meeting was postponed 
to February 20th. 


Grand Central.—_The company has agreed on 
terms of treatment with the smelters for a year. 
Grand Central will again appear as regular 
shippers. 

May Day-Yankee Consolidated.—It is found 
that the ore recently cut in the Yankee Consoli- 
dated tunnel is on May Day ground. A proposi- 
tion of the May Day to be allowed to mine 
through this tunnel for 2 years was turned down. 
Some agreement may be reached later. There 
is little likelihood of this seam extending back 
into Yankee Consolidated territory. 


Showers Consolidated.—What gives promise of 
opening into a strong ore shoot, has been cut on 
400-ft. level, where there is said to be a 12-ft. 
face of marketable mineral. The first sample 
assayed 54 oz. silver, $1.40 gold and 214% copper. 

Utah and Sioux.—Manager Robert D. Grant re- 
ports a marked improvement in 3 separate por- 
tions of the territory being explored, and the 
uncovering of considerable smelting ore. He 
says there is no intent to market ore, as the 
smelters will not pay what itis worth. He avers 
that Farrel, Grant & Wallace seriously intend 
building a smelter. Mr. Franklin Farrel has 
written his approval of this project. 

Salt Lake County. 


United States Mining Company.—In the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, February 17th, ‘appli- 
cation was made by counsel for E. C. Hovey, 
assignee of Dillaway & Starr, George C. Lee, 
assignee of H. C. Wainwright & Company, and 
by Dupee & Sargent for an injunction to restrain 
F. G. Webster, John Parkinson and C. C. Jack- 
son from carrying out the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of the company, and giving the $800,000 
mortgage, on the ground that the committee was 
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not given authority to act as it proposes to do, 
under the agreement with stockholders. The 
plaintiffs asked for a temporary injunction, but 
the court declined to grant it. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Boston Consolidated.—A second hole is being 
sunk by diamond drill. The first one was put 
down 200 ft.. 


East Ontario Mining Company.—Incorporation 
articles were filed February 14th; capitalization, 
$50,000, in shares of 10c. each. Officers and direc- 
tors are: Byron E. Hartwell, president; John 
Christianson, vice-president; Morris Sommer, 
secretary; Mrs. Emma C. Whitehead, treasurer; 
Christopher Slagle. The realty consists of the 
Whitehead group of 6 claims near the Ontario 
deep tunnel. There are 700 ft. of development, 
with fair promise of ore. 

Marsac Mill.—The plant is now in smooth 
working trim, handling 60 to 75 tons of Ontario 
ore each 24 hours. 

Shawmut.—This company, which owns the 
Cuba and adjacent claims, plans to build a mill 
this year. 

Tiewaukee.—This pioneer mine is now owned 
by W. S. McCornick, of Salt Lake. Exploration 
was resumed last week under John Nelson, fore- 
man. 1 J 

United States.—_Some surface men are laid off, 
but the force working in ore faces has not been 
curtailed, and exploration progresses. 

Utah Consolidated.—_The mine continues to un- 
cover more ore in virgin ground, and the work- 
ings on No. 7 are now sent to the smelter daily, 
and it is believed this figure will represent the 
daily tonnage treated in February. Report has 
it that the annual meeting is postponed till 
April. A movement was started by Messrs. 
Samuel Newhouse and George E. Armstrong to 
regain control, but since the visit of Mr. Bur- 
rage, a few weeks ago, the opinion prevails that 
Standard Oil interests will keep control. 

West Mountain Placer.—The big sump has 
been cleaned out. No. 4 floor from the main 
crosscut will be complete the coming week, and 
No. 5 begun, which will give the cut-off a raise of 
over 35 ft. from bedrock. 


Summit County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Park City Shipments.—In the week of Feb- 
ruary 17th the ore and concentrate products 
marketed from Park City mines make a total of 
3,748,955 Ibs., contributed as follows: Daly West, 
crude, 1,433,160 Ibs.; concentrates, 745,735. Silver 
King, crude, 1,059,350 lbs; Ontario, crude, 302,370 
lbs.; Anchor, concentrates, 208,630 Ibs. 

Daly-West.—Present large production is at- 
tributable to shipments via. Ontario drain tun- 
nel. The mine can maintain an output of fully 
100 tons per diem, 1-2 being concentrates. Much 
interest is taken in the annual meeting, which 
occurs in Salt Lake City on February 19th. 


Tooele County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Daisy.—It is believed that with the closest 
economy there is a loss of from 10 to 30c. a 
ton on the ore mined and milled the past month, 
although the ore recently mined is somewhat 
better than the average. 

Northern Light.—The annual meeting will be 
held next week. Expenses are not met, yet the 
management a short time since affirmed that 
there was no likelihood of an assessment. 

Northern Light Extension.—J. C. ‘Wilkinson, et 
al., have secured a year’s lease on the prop- 
erty, binding themselves to pay a 25% royalty on 
gross production. Main tunnel has opened some 
good grade silver rock. 

Omaha.—Although the shares are non-assess- 
able, the stockholders, or most of them, have 
agreed to a 2c. assessment to pay off the in- 
debtedness and continue exploration. Those who 
refuse to pay this assessment will find their pro 
rata charged up against their shares, which is 
liable to make an interesting law point. 

Overland.—Manager George A. Duncan has re- 
turned from the East, and has been going over 
Overland affairs with Mr. Denman Blanchard. 
It is very probable that the mill’s capacity will 
be increased to 500 tons daily. 

Southwestern Mining and Reduction Company. 
—One of the most pronounced fakes proposes 
to do business under this caption, with a capi- 
talization of $5,000,000 in $10 shares; 250,000 shares 
being preferred, with a guaranteed income of 7%. 
The company has offices in Boston, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Salt Lake City and elsewhere, 
according to its prospectus. The Salt Lake of- 
fice is given at Knutsford Hotel, where its rep- 
resentative is not known. Theodore Stegner, of 
St. Louis, is president. The Utah mines are 
said to be in Mercur, and to be profit-paying. 
This is a lie. The company owns no property in 
Mercur, profit-paying or otherwise. 


Utah County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Magnet Gold Mining Company.—Incorpora- 


tion articles are filed, with capitalization of 
$200,000 in $1 shares. William H. Stahl, John L. 
Maginnis, Otto E. Salomon, Thomas Kaul and 
Ernest Salomon, all of Salt Lake, are the di- 
rectors. The realty consists of the Gold Coin, 
Gold Coin Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 lode claims, on 
which development is to be pushed. 


WASHINGTON. 
Ferry County—Republic. 

Mountain Lion.—The machinery for the mill 
is nearly all in; only the electric motor for the 
hoist and 2 of the Huntington mills are yet to 
arrive. All of the machinery came by way of 
Grand Forks, B. C., except the electric motor for 
the hoist. Three or 4 carloads came in on time 
from Grand Forks, and were hauled for %c. per 
lb. They amounted in weight to about 100,000 
lbs. The balance, 300,000 lbs., commanded c. 
per lb. extra, thus adding $2,250 to the freight 
bills, and consequently to the cost of the mill. 
Ir. the hoisting works the rock-breaker and 
winding reel are already set. The track is laid 
on the tramway, and by the time the motor 
arrives everything else will be ready. The tram- 
way will be worked by gravity. The mill should 
be running in March. 

Republic Consolidated Mining Company.—A 
statement has been issued to the stockholders 
which sets forth the following facts: The 30- 
ton mill was closed down because the method of 
treatment cost about $9 per ton, and saved only 
75 to 80% of the gold, or about $37.50 to $40 per 
ton out of $50, so that ore worth $50 only 
yielded $28.50 per ton. Mr. D. C. Jackling, who 
recently erected a plant with a capacity of 1,000 
tons per day for the De La Mar mines, of 
Mercury, Utah, found that he could treat the 
Republic ore for less than half what it had cost 
and at the same time save over 90% of the gold. 
Repeated large tests and experiments at Re- 
public have proved the correctness of his es- 
timates, and Mr. Jackling’s exclusive services 
for 2 years have been obtained for the purpose 
of superintending the construction of the new 
mill with an initial capacity of 200 tons per day. 
Eight carloads of heavy machinery have already 
been shipped by the manufacturers, and the 
work of construction is being pushed. Mr. Jack- 
ling and Major Leckie report that the new mill 
will be in full operation not later than July Ist. 
To provide for interim dividends the company 
decided to ship a quantity of high grade ore 
to smelters, but bad roads have interfered to a 
considerable extent, and a large part of the 
ore sacked still remains to be hauled out. To 
obviate such delays steps have been taken to 
repair the roads. The mine has ore reserves 
blocked out for several years’ stoping. It has 
unrealized profits in ore mined and lying on the 
dump estimated by the engineers to exceed 
$200,000, a tailings dump ready for treatment by 
the new mill, valued at nearly as much more 
and also a large quantity of ore averaging con- 
siderably over $100 per ton, sacked and waiting 
shipment to the smelter. Sacking for 21 days 
showed the average to assay $241 per ton. A 
dividend of 1% per share will be paid on March 
15th, and the next 2 dividends will be declared 
quarterly. The three months that will elapse 
before the payment of the next dividend will 
give the company an opportunity of waiting for 
good roads to ship to the smelter. It is antici- 
pated that the September dividend will be pro- 
vided for by the earnings of the mill, which 
will have from 2 to 3 months in which to treat 
ore. The board intends to keep reserves or de- 
velopment work far ahead of the stoping or 
milling requirements, and except for a short 
time treat only 100 tons per day, until the mine 
has been developed deeper. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Barbour County. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Century Coal Company.—Most of the com- 
pany’s stock is held at Baltimore, Md. The 
company is opening a mine at Burnersville, 9 
miles from Phillipi, on the Baltimore & Ohio. 
It has 10,000 acres of coal land, with 2 veins, one 
of which will be reached by a 200-ft shaft. The 
company is going to put up a number of houses 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will build a 
branch to the place. 

Fayette County. 

Boomer Coal and Coke Company.—This com- 
pany, at its annual meeting elected the follow- 
ing: G. W. Bright, J. S. Morton, J. F. Stone, E. 
Cc. Morton and G. H. Barrere directors, and 
officers as follows: President, George W. Bright; 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer, J. F. 
Stone: executive committee: G. W. Bright, J. 
S. Morton and J. F. Stone. 


FOREICN MINING NEWS, 


ASTA. 
Korea. 


The second consignment of smelting ore from 
the gold mines worked by an American syndi- 
cate in Korea reached San Francisco February 


20th on the steamer “Coptic.” It consisted of 
1,840 sacks of concentrates to be treated at the 
Selby Smelter. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
New Zealand. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Gold Exports in 1899.—The export of gold fron, 
New Zealand during 1899 was 389,585 oz., valued 
at £1,513,242 ($7,566,210), which is an increase of 
£432,551 ($2,162,755) over the preceding year, and 
is the largest export since 1873. Of silver, 349,85. 
oz. were exported, valued at £40,288 ($201,440). 
The silver is given in fine ounces, but the re- 
turns of South Island gold are, as a rule, in 
crude ounces, though in the case of the North 
Island bullion the weight of fine gold is usuall; 
given. For this large increase the great de- 
velopment of dredging in Otago and an in- 
creased production in the Hauraki gold field are 
mainly responsible. Exact figures cannot yet be 
obtained, but the yield of the Hauraki field for 
the year may be estimated at about £670,000 ($3,- 
350,000), or an increase of about £100,000 over 
1898. Of this amount £299,606 ($1,498,030), or 
nearly 45%, was produced by one mine 
—the Waihi. In Otago the published returns of 
gold won by dredging total 46,152 oz. (crude 
ounces). It is impossible to give the returns 
of private dredging companies which do not 
publish their results. Over 100 dredges are now 
at work, and as over 130 claims have been suc- 
cessfully floated during the year, another yea 
should see nearly 200 dredges at work. This 
number is quite sufficient for the present, if ju- 
diciously distributed over the workable river 
beds and flats. New companies are, however, 
floated every day, and much ground has been 
pegged out that cannot profitably be worked 
till the dredges are further perfected. On th: 
west coast of the South Island, where but « 
few dredges are at work, no less than 800 claim: 
have been pegged out. Much of the ground is 
admittedly rich, and many of the claims wil: do 
well. In other cases, difficulties in actual dredg- 
ing, or in saving the gold, render success prob- 
lematical. 


CANADA. 
British Columbia. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Placer Mining Bill Amendments.—The” Pro- 
vincial Legislature has repealed a section of the 
statutes. This places aliens on the old footing 
prior to their exclusion from placer mining. The 
repeal of the alien clause has been a surprise, 
and is the result of careful investigation into 
the operations of the exclusion act, which were 
found to be injurious. 


British Columbia—Boundary Division. 


Dominion Copper Company.—This company re- 
cently suspended work on its properties at 
Greenwood and discharged 35 employes. This ac- 
tion is said to have been on account of the 8- 
hour law, but this statement is doubted. Frank 
Robbins is engineer in charge. 


British Columbia—West Kootenay District. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Rossland Ore Shipments.—The shipments from 
Trail Creek mines from January ist to February 
15th amounted to 32,000 tons. With the excep- 
tion of weekly shipments of about 100 tons from 
the Iron Mask, shipments from Rossland mines 
have suspended for the present. The Le Roi 
output this year up to suspension of shipments 
amounted to 12,500 tons; War Eagle, 11,000; Cen- 
ter Star, 7,000; Iron Mask, 1,200; Miscellaneous, 
300. Gross value, $500,000. 


Slocan Ore Shipments.—The shipments from 
Slocan mines for 1899 amounted to 19,423 tons, 
valued at $1,359,610. Up to February 15th of the 
present year these mines had shipped 1,500 tons, 
valued at $140,000. 


Labor Troubles.—It is stated that the labor 
question is settled at Rossland on the following 
basis: Miners to receive $3.25 per day. Muckers 
and carmen, $3 on an 8-hour shift. This ar- 
rangement is regarded as a compromise. 


Le Roi.—The management suspended ore ship- 
ments some days ago, owing, it is stated, to a 
break down in the machinery. About 200 men 
were discharged. 


Ontario—Lake of the Woods District. 


Mines Contract and Investigation Company of 
Toronto.—At the recent annual meeting the 
following report was submitted: Of the $100.- 
000 capital stock issued at par 7,845 shares were 
taken, leaving in the treasury 12,155 shares. The 
company has acquired 30 mineral locations 
in the Lake of the Woods District. On the 


Adaline a shaft has been sunk 50 ft., showing, 
it is said, an average assay value of about $12 
per ton. The Gold Center property, 352 E. and 
352 E. A. on Clytie Bay, shows values from 
$7.60 up. The vein is 4 ft. wide on the surface. 
The company has options on mineral lands in 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British 
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Columbia, the Atlin District, Newfoundland and 
the United States. 

A camp at Clytie Bay is ready for resuming 
work in the spring with a crew of 25 men. The 
accounts submitted show the company to be 
tree from debt or liability. An appropriation 
was made for purchasing a diamond drill. 
The retiring Board of Directors was unanim- 
ously re-elected and a by-law passed increasing 
the number of directors from 5 to 9. The va- 
cancies will be filled from London and New 
York. 

MEXICO. 
Guanajuato. 


Guanajuato Consolidated Mining and Milling 
Company.—At the recent annual meeting in 
New York City, the following officers were elect- 
ed: Frederick G. Corning, president; Thomas J. 
Hurley, vice-president, and C. Van Rensselaer 
Cogswell, secretary and treasurer. The output 
of the mine was stated to average about $22,000 
per month. The company intends in a short 
‘ime to double the capacity of the mill. The 
mill, tramway and electric hauling, pumping and 
hoisting plant is considered one of the best ever 
erected in Mexico. The underground workings 
in the Sirena Mine alone measure between 35,000 
and 40,000 ft., with a working tunnel 12 by 14 
5,500 ft. long. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW 





New York. 
Anthracite. 


A short-lived cold wave accompanied the first 
real snow storm that New York City has seen 
this winter. The cold wave seems to have been 
of generous dimensions and doubtless burnt up 
a lot of coal. It did not last long enough to af- 
fect prices, however, and unless March is a 
pretty raw and blustering month, the market is 
not going to show much activity for some time. 
Just at present things in the East are very 
quiet indeed. The movement of coal to ports 
beyond Cape Cod is light, there being a sudden 
glut of soft coal to eastward, while yards are 
well supplied with anthracite. In the West 
there is much the same condition of things as 
along the seaboard. Cold weather started up 
retaii buying, but all yards were so well stocked 
up that the temporary activity did not affect 
wholesale trade perceptibly. The market for 
the small steam sizes continues excellent and 
prices show no falling off. At Eastern points, 
broken and egg sizes are in best demand, egg in 
particular being somewhat of a drug in the 
market. 

Everything now indicates that there will be 
nothing like such a demand for coal at Western 
points when navigation opens as prevailed last 
year, consequently production will have to be 
restricted to keep up prices. We quote for free 
burning anthracite f. 0. b. New York, broken, 
$3.25; egg, $3.65; stove, $4; nut, $4. 


Notes of the Week. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad.— 
At the annual meeting in New York on February 
20th, the following officers were elected: W. H. 
Truesdale, president; Fred. F. Chambers,, secre- 
tary and treasurer. For managers—Eugene 
Higgins, William W. Astor, William Rockefeller, 
Henry A. C. Taylor, J. Rogers Maxwell, George 
Ff’, Baker, James Stillman, Frank Work, Hamil- 
ton McK. Twombly, Harris C. Fahnestock, Fred- 
erick W. Vanderbilt, M. Taylor Payne, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Samuel Sloan. Samuel Sloan 
was elected to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of John I. Blair. Other directors were re- 
eleeted. 


Feb. 23. 





Bituminous. 


There is now a much easier feeling among 
producers in the seaboard bituminous trade, 
but nearly all are tied to contracts that will 
call for a large part of their output up to April 
ist. The railroads just at present are very er- 
ratic in getting cars from.mines to tide water 
and this interferes with the disposition of coal 
among consumers. Coal at New York Harbor 
can be bought much cheaper than before the 
railroads put on demurrage charges. This fall 
in price has not hurt legitimate trade at all, 
but has simply put things on a stable basis. 

There have been several meetings lately of 
coal men and of representatives of the different 
regions. It is the unanimous opinion that there 
has never been so much harmony among pro- 
ducers as now. It is stated that they have 
agreed on a minimum rate at which coal shall 
be sold at the mines. This rate is so conserva- 
tive that the great bulk of shipments will be 
at prices considerably above it. Some coal has 
been offered at the minimum rates, it is re- 
ported, by good concerns, and a considerable 
amount by outsiders. It is known that at least 
one outside concern has offered a well-known 
standard coal at prices which do not leave a 
profit of 1c. per ton. As was stated last week, 
the great majority of producers will let these 
cutters take what business can be secured, and 


then maintain rates. In any event, it is not 
thought that prices can break much; to put it 
briefly, the tail will not be allowed to wag the 
dog this year. 

Consumers seem to be holding off from making 
new contracts, but producers show no desire to 
sell. Most of them will have all they can at- 
tend to till April lst anyway, and many con- 
sumers will doubtless be glad to renew con- 
tracts temporarily. 

The demand for coal for export is heavy and 
seems increasing. In domestic trade, the ports 
beyond Cape Cod have had a lot of belated 
schooners arrive and demand there is moderate. 
Long Island Sound trade holds up pretty well. 
New York Harbor demand is heavy. All raill 
trade is of good volume, much of the coal selling 
at prices 50@60c. per ton above those at the 
mines last year. 

Transportation from mines to tide is slow and 
erratic. Car supply at the mines is unsteady 
and about % of the demand. In the coastwise 
vessel market vessels are scarce, but the de- 
mand is small. There is a decided increase in 
the number of barges in use compared with sail- 
ing vessels. Freights from Philadelphia to Bos- 
ton are $1.75@$1.90, to Providence, New Bedford 
and the Sound port, $1.35@$1.40; while they are 
15@20c. above these figures from the further 
lower ports. 

Birmingham, Ala. Feb. 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Continued activity is the coal market condi- 
tion in Alabama. The railroads are furnishing 
almost all the cars the operators need. There is 
considerable coal being shipped to Mexico via 
Pensacola, and more orders are promised. There 
are no labor troubles in the mines in this 
State. President George Young, of the United 
Mine Workers of Alabama, reports that condi- 
tions are quieter now than they have been in a 
year. State Mine Inspector J. de B.Hooper states 
that, with the immense amount of coal being 
mined, the month of January shows not a single 
fatal accident in the mines. The Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, and the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel and. Iron Company are mining 
more coal now than ever before. 

The shipments of coal down the Mississippi 
River on the barge line belonging to the South- 
ern Railway, for the Louisiana and lower Mis- 
sissippi markets, are large. The mines in Walk- 
er County are working hard, and the Southern 
Railway is keeping up with the demands for 
empty cars, with which to handle the product 
from the mines to the barge line at Greenville, 
Miss. 

Chicago. Feb. 20. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Anthracite Coal.—The market has been rather 
quiet during the week, sales having been chiefly 
for quantities just sufficient for ordinary wants. 

A few fair-sized contracts have been booked, 
but most of the business in car-load lots. The 
cold weather continues, but from the amount of 
buying the past week it is highly probable that 
dealers are pretty well stocked up. Chestnut 
coal still continues in poor supply, the demand 
being far beyond the shipments to this point. 
Prices appear well maintained, though there is 
some prospect that they will ease up before 
long. The circular prices are: Egg and stove, 
$5.75, and chestnut, $6. 

Bituminous Coal.—The demand for soft coal 
has not materially lessened during the week, the 
buying being for fairly large quantities and the 
demand steady. Manufacturing and railroad 
lines continue to be the chief factors in the 
market, steam coal for running plants and loco- 
motives being in large demand and supply 
much better than for some time. Prices are 
fairly steady, no concessions of note having 
been noticed. 

Coke as usual is a thing hard to get, agents 
hereabouts having their books covered with 
orders that they are unable to fill only as they 
can get the coke. Prices are firm. 


Pittsburg. Feb. 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Coal.—_No announcement has yet been made 
by the two combinations as to what prices will 
rule after April Ist, when the advanced mining 
rate goes into effect. The coal miners’ conven- 
tion closed after agreeing on a revised dead- 
work scale. The terms for this work were not 
included in the general scale signed at the In- 
ter-State conference. A committee of the min- 
ers’ organization will meet a committee of coal 
operators some time in the near future and ad- 
just this scale. It will likely be advanced in 
proportion to the advance granted in the gen- 
eral scale. Shipments to the Southern markets 
were stopped by low water and ice in the rivers. 
About 6,000,000 bus. were sent out since the last 
report and about as much more remains to go 
out when navigation is favorable. The Pitts- 
burg Coal Company, the railroad coal combina- 
tion, has shipped 600 cars of coal to the David 
Judson Coal Company of Troy, N. Y. This is 
the largest shipment ever made to the East by 
the Pittsburg company. 


Connellsville Coke.—The demand for coke con- 
tinues to be greater than the production and has 
resulted in a stiffening of prices. There is really 
no fixed price for furnace coke, but the minimum 
is $3 a ton and contracts have been made during 
the week for prompt shipment at $3.50. Higher 
prices are expected. Foundry coke is quoted 
at the same price. Furnacemen are paying the 
prices asked without a murmur, but foundry- 
men are objecting to the frequent advances in 
rates during the past few weeks. It is believed 
a much higher rate could be secured if the pro- 
ducers desired to fix an arbitrary price. The 
production last week was about stationary and 
there will not likely be any change in the out- 
put this week. Out of the 20,000 ovens in the 
Connellsville region 19,416 are active and 574 
idle. The estimated production was 214,663 tons 
as compared with 214,757 tons the previous week. 
The shipments aggregated 11,919. cars distrib- 
uted as follows: To Pittsburg and river tipple, 
3,278 cars; to points west of Pittsburg, 6,407 cars; 
to points east of Connellsville, 2,234 cars. This 
was an increase of 976 cars compared with the 
previous week. 


Shanghai, China. Jan. 10. 
(Special Report of Wheelock & Co.) 
Coal.—Only small business done in Japanese, 


Cardiff and Australian Wallongong coal. Ar- 
rivals for the fortnight were 31,453 tons. We 
quote: Welsh Cardiff, 21 taels; Sydney Wal- 


longong, cargo, 13 taels, and other sorts, 6.50@7 
taels; Chinese, Kaiping lump, 8 taels, dust, 5 
taels, and mixed, 5.50@5.75 taels; Japan, all con- 
tracted for. 

Kerosine Oil.—Of American oil only small sales 
have been made at 2.28 ‘taels per case, while the 
lay down price remains at 2.37 taels. No ar- 
rivals. Stocks are 725,000 cases. Russian Batum 
also shows small transactions, natives only 
settling up for the end of their year. Prices 
realized are 2.15 taels for Ram chop and bulk 
oil cased locally. Arrivals were 526,000 cases. 
Stocks are 481,000 cases. Sumatra Langkat 
shows little doing. Stocks are 165,700 cases. We 
quote, per case, as follows: American Devoes, 
2.311% taels per case; Russian, Batum chops, 2.25 
taels; bulk, loose, 1,78% taels; and Sumatra 
Langkat in two tins, 2.12% taels. 


SLATE TRADE REVIEW. 





New York, Feb. 22. 


The list of prices per square for No. 1 slate, 
standard brand f. o. b. at quarries in car-load 
lots, is given below: 


Prices of Roofing Siate. 
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In Brownville and Monson delivery quotations 
can be had somewhat lower than above, which 
is also true of other brands. No. 1 Bangor are 
50c. extra when full 3-16 in. 

The stormy weather recently has interfered 
with building operations, and in consequence 
the demand for roofing slate is small. Manu- 
factured stock finds a narrow market. Prices 
on the whole are nominally unchanged. 

The shipments of slate from Slatington and 
Walnutport, Pa., were as follows: 


Feb. 1-15 Jan. 1-15. Changes. 
Roofing, sqs............ 3,524 3,460 D. 64 
School, cases.....  .... 816 124 D. 692 
Blackboards, crates.,. 561 745 I. 184 


There has been increased buying of black- 
boards this month, and dealers quote 12c. per 
sq. ft. for 3 sq. ft.; 13c. for 3% ft., and 14c. for 
4-ft. boards. 

Exporters are pursuing a waiting policy in an- 
ticipation of lower freight rates, and more 
steamer room. The orders being booked are not 
large, and are mostly renewals on old contracts. 
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The shipments from this port in January were 
valued at $44,938, as against $48,224 last year, 
showing a decrease of $3,286, or about 7%. 


IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





NEw York, Feb. 23, 1900 
Pig Iron Production and Furnaces in Biast. 


! Week ending |,From | From 
Fuel used feh, 24, 1899. Feb. 23, 1900. ,J4.,'99./Jan.,’00. 


F’ces. | Tons. F’ces., Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 


An’ racite 
& UCoke.| 178 [233,700 264 291,825) 1,853,543) 2,235,718 
Charcoal. i7 5,150; 32 8,125 43,924 61,792 


Totals..| 195 |238,850| 295 | 299,950! 1,897,467| 2,297,510 











The condition of the iron market shows little 
change. Prices show no signs of weakening, 
and there is little disposition to make conces- 
sions, as sellers are becoming firmer in the be- 
lief that they are sure of a good year’s business 
and there is no necessity for them to give way 
in order to secure work. This disposition is 
strengthened by the increasing number of in- 
quiries from abroad, both for raw iron and steel. 
and for finisned material. 

The Carnegie-Frick suits are still the topic of 
general discussion in the trade. It is generally 
accepted that the Standard Oil interests are be- 
hind Mr. Frick. Every one in the trade almost 
has an interest in the fight, and will watch 
its progress closely. 

The failure of the contractors for the heating 
and electric plant of the new ‘‘Tombs’’—the city 
prison-—in New York, is an instance of the ef- 
fect which the rise in prices of material has had 
on money contracts. 


Notes of the Week. 


The total value of exports of iron and steel 
and their manufactures from Great Britain in 
January is given by the Board of Trade returns 
as below: 








1899 190) 
Iron and steel £1,955,156 £2,729,478 
Machinery.... ce 1,423,277 1,541,401 
SUED cccpanes-schnce sues 545 ,19u 323,446 - 
PRIS: . ci ekee, soos enakbks £3,629,625 £4,594 ,325 


The total increase shown was £964,702, or 
26.6%, this year. 





Birmingham, Ala. Feb. 19. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There is still much iron being shipped out of 
this district, and the market is firm and the 
quotations are steady. There have been no 
changes in the prices, and furnacemen anticipate 
no reductions, whatever may be expected by the 
purchasing side. The production in this section 
of the country has been curtailed some of late 
on account of the scarcity of raw material, 
caused by the extremely bad weather for the 
past 10 days. The brown and red ore mines, 
where work is done, and the limestone quarries 
also, have not been able to produce their usual 
quantity of material, and therefore the stocks 
on hand at the furnaces have been reduced, 
causing some furnaces to put their fires under 
more or less control. One furnaceman in this 
district estimates that orders for no less than 
5,000 tons of pig iron have been placed in 
this State for iron to be shipped across the 
water later in the year. Other inquiries being 
received in the district from foreign sources 
which promise to develop into business. 

Gray forge iron is still scarce, and $16 per 
ton is the price set on this grade. No. 1 foundry 
is quoted at $18.50 per ton, and there is not so 
much of it to be had at that; No. 2 foundry iron 
is in more demand, however, than the first grade 
and a stiff $17.50@$17.75 is being asked for it. 

The local demand for iron is keeping up well. 
The steel plant at Ensley is working 3 of its 
furnaces, and just as soon as the heating fur- 
naces can be put into operation the other seven 
steel furnaces will be put on. The steel wire 
and rod mill at Ensley has been delivered bil- 
lets this week, and the machinery has been 
tested, which means that its early operation is 
assured. The Dimmick pipe plant at North 
Birmingham will not be ready to go into opera- 
tion until April Ist. 

The rolling mills continue working in full blast. 
The mills here and at Gate City are enjoying 
large outputs. Their supplies of iron, coal and 
other material are being met now with consider- 


_able punctuality. There is a good demand for 


finished iron. 

It is given out with authority that the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company has 
purchased the Bessemer rolling mills, and will 
soon have them in full operation. These mills 
are almost in shape to go into blast, the Messrs. 
Adlers, of Birmingham, the majority'stockholders 
in the concern having had a big force of men 
at work revairing same for some weeks. It 
was reported some weeks ago that the Republic 
Tron and Steel Comnvany had purchased the 
plant, but the deal was never fully completed. 


The purchase of the property by the Tennes- 
see Company became public knowledge after a 
meeting of the Bessemer Land and Improvement 
Company, into which officials of the Tennessee 
Company made their advent during the past 
week. The Tennessee Company will use steel 
from their steel plant at Ensley in the mills at 
Bessemer. 

The following are the quotations for pig iron: 
No. 1 foundry, $18.50; No. 2, $17.50@$17.75; No. 3, 
$16.50@$17; No. 4, $16@$16.50; gray forge, $16; No. 
1 soft, $18.50; No. 2, $17.50@$17.75. 

A report from Anniston, Ala., says that the 
Central Foundry Company has received an order 
for a large quantity of sanitary iron piping 
from Honolulu. 


Feb. 20. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Chicago. 


Pig Iron.—The market for pig iron did not 
show up quite as well as the previous week, the 
demand having slackened somewhat, but it is 
presumed only temporarily. Orders continue to 
come in right along, some for good-sized lots, 
but the majority for 100 tons and up. As has 
been usual for the past few weeks, the Southern 
furnaces have booked the better part of the busi- 
ness, they being less sold up than the Northern 
furnaces, and accordingly in better condition to 
book orders at the present time. Prices remain 
quite firm, a few irons, however, being quoted 
rather lower than circular by smaller furnaces 
in Southern territory. Prices are as follows: 
Lake Superior charcoal, $25.50@$26.50; local coke 
foundry No. 1, $25@$25.50; No. 2, $24@$25; No. 3, 
$23@$24; local Scotch foundry No. 1, $25@$25.50; 
No. 2, $24@$25; No. 3, $23@$24; Southern coke No. 
1, $22.85@$23.85; No. 2, $21.85@$22.85; No. 3, $20.85@ 
$21.85; Southern No. 1 soft, $22.85@$23.35; No. 2 
soft, $21.85@$22.35; Southern silveries, $26.50@ 
$27.00: Jackson County silveries, $31.50@$32.50; 
Ohio strong softeners, $24@$25; malleable Besse- 
mer, $25@$26; coke, Bessemer, $25@$26. 


Cleveland, O. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Feb. 22. 


Iron Ore.—There has been no considerable 
quantity of ore sold for a long time past, and 
there is no prospect that any will be for some 
time to come. Almost every person who has 
purchased ore has covered requirements up to 
May ist, 1900. Of course a certain proportion of 
the buyers have provided for their requirements 
only until the close of the present year, and as 
soon as pig iron sales for the third quarter are 
made this contingent will come into the market. 
It can safely be predicted that the new sales of 
ore for the first quarter of 1901 will not be made 
at any lower prices than now prevail. Whether 
the rate will be higher will depend largely upon 
the price at which pig iron is sold, but it seems 
improbable that any considerable advauce will 
be made. The warmer weather of the past week 
has permitted freer shipments of ore from stock 
piles at Lake Erie ports to the furnaces, and 
there is now a certainty that the docks will be 
in excellent shape to receive the new ore even 
though the season of navigation opens, as now 
seems probable, earlier than usual. In the trans- 
portation market the quiet has not been due to 
any stagnation, but rather to the fact that so 
nearly all the available tonnage has been tied up 
on season contracts. Almost the only way now 
in which ore shippers can secure tonnage is by 
outright season charters for lump sums, and 
quite a few vessels have been contracted for in 
this manner within the past two weeks, the 
prices paid being in some cases surprisingly high 
even in view of the present lake freight rates. 
There are boats offering for Escanaba cargoes, 
but here the conditions are reversed, and no 
cargoes are in sight. The latest ore sales are 
on the following basis: No. 1 specular and mag- 
netic, Bessemer quality, $6@$6.50; No. 1 specular 
and magnetic, non-Bessemer quality, $5@$5.25; red 
hematite, Bessemer quality, $5@$5.50; red hema- 
tite, non-Bessemer, $4@$4.50. 


Pig Iron.—Sales of Bessemer for second quar- 
ter delivery continue despite the general impres- 
sion that the sales of two weeks ago cleaned up 
all the available supply. The price for the prod- 
uct for the third quarter is now the chief topic 
of discussion, but all conjectures on the subject 
are purely speculative, as no sales have yet 
been made, and indeed no meeting of the Fesse- 
mer Furnacemen’s Association has as yet been 
ealled. It may be stated for a certainty that 
the price will not be any lower than $24 Valley 
furnace, at which the market is at present 
strong. Buyers of foundry irons are still hold- 
ing off from buying, although it begins to look 
as if some of them would have to come into the 
market ere long. Sales of gray forge and Lake 
Superior charcoal are necessarily restricted by 
the supply. The quotations are: Bessemer, 
$24.90: No. 1 foundry. $23: No. 2, $22.50; Lake Su- 
perior charcoal, $25.50; gray forge, $21.50. 


Plates, Sheets, Etc.—The plate market cannot 
be said to show any improvement, although some 
of the local sales agents are hopeful that it will. 
Sales have been made as low as 2.25c. Cleveland. 





Fes. 24, 1900. 





The consolidation of sheet mills and the attend- 
ant advance in price has stiffened that market. 
The new rate is 3.15c. Cleveland for car lots. 
The agents have not changed their prices out 
of stock. 


Scrap.—The market is characterized by about 
the same degree of activity which might be ex- 
pected at this season of the year. A few lines 
are fairly active, but this is not true of all. The 
latest sales have been made at the following 
prices: No. 1 wrought, $22; No. 1 cast, $16.25; 
steel melting stock, $21; car wheels, $23.50; turn- 
ings, $13; borings, $11.50. 


Philadelphia. Feb. 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Pig Iron.—Local brokers and pig iron repre- 
sentatives have been selling only a moderate 
amount of iron for a few days, and are making 
no efforts to get business. Foundrymen are 
using up a great deal of stock and are taking 
everything as fast as it can be furnished. No. 2 
has been under better inquiry during the past 
week than for some weeks past. Material for 
cast iron pipe is likely to meet with good sale be- 
tween now and spring. The forge iron users are 
also making inquiry, but are not buying to any 
extent. Bessemer and basic iron have been 
looked after, and when anything is done in thes 
products, it will be in a large way. Quotations 


. are: No. 1 X foundry, $25@$25.50; No. 2 X, $23G 


$24; forge iron, $20@$20.75; basic, $22@$22.50: 
Bessemer, $23; low phosphorus, $27.50; charcoal 
iron, $28@$30. 


Muck Bars.—Sales of muck bars have been 
made at $30. 


Billets.—A large amount of business in billets 
is likely to be done at any time. Quotations are 
given at $37@$37.50. Buyers have propositions in 
at $36. 

Merchant Bar.—Slight shadings have been 
traced up on refined iron. The ordinary quota- 
tion is 2.20; common iron, 2.10c. Both of these 
quotations have been slightly shaded. Test iron 
to 2.30c.; there is a good deal of inquiry for this 
kind in retail lots. Steel bars, 2.50c 


Sheet Iron.—For No. 28 sheet the quotation is 
3.40. There is some business done in common 
sheets, and mill agents think the outlook for 
March in their line is exceptionally good, 


Merchant Steel.—The lower quotations made 
on merchant steel have not stimulated business 
to a noticeable degree. Our agents think that 
their customers are waiting to see how prices 
are likely to go. Tool steel is very strong. Open- 
hearth spring steel is in fair demand. Two or 
three large concerns in the East are figuring on 
laying in large supplies. 

Pipes and Tubes.—There is no difficulty in get- 
ting business on boiler tubes. Wrought iron pipe 
is very strong. The new quotations will likely 
be rigidly lived up to, which are to go into 
effect in March. 


Plate Iron.—While plate iron is said to be very 
strong, there are signs of some anxiety on the 
part of manufacturers to catch desirable busi- 
ness. Steel plates are 2.35@2.40c.; shell 2.50c.; 
flange, 2.75c; fire box, 3.10@3.20c. 


Structural Material.—Constructing engineers 
and contractors are buying or arranging for the 
delivery of a good deal of material, in small lots, 
for the spring and early summer, to do work 
which has been arranged for. Beams and angles 
are 2.40c.; tees, 2.50c. 


Steel Rails—No new business is reported in 
steel rails, but prices are unchanged. 


Old Rails.—A good deal of business could be 
done in old iron rails if holders would sell. Quo- 
tations, $26@$28. 

Scrap.—Scrap is badly wanted, and quotations 
still keep up. Several parties are looking around 
after heavy steel scrap, which they would like 
to get at about $20 for the kind they want. 
Choice railroad scrap will bring as high as $25. 
Machinery cast is about $18; wrought turnings 
are $15; cast borings, $13.50; old car wheels are 
quoted at $22.50; iron axles at $26@$28, and steel 
axles about the same. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Feb. 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The sales of Bessemer pig iron are keeping 
up pretty well and prices are firm. There have 
been no sales of any consequence for the second 
half, buyers evident holding off in anticipation 
of lower prices. From present indications, how- 
ever, there will be no decrease in rates and it 
is not at all improbable that higher prices will 
rule. During the week 20,000 tons of Bessemer 
pig iron were sold in this district. About 5,000 
tons is destined for the Eastern market. The 
price was $24, Valley. Several small lots rang- 
ing from 500 to 1,000 tons were sold at an aver- 
age price of $25, Pittsburg. There is a great 
deal of inquiry for foundry iron and gray forge. 
A sale of, 2,500 tons of No. 2 was made this week 
at $23, Pittsburg. Gray forge is quoted at $21.5", 
but a few sales were made in Pittsburg at $21. 
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oa arent Iron tradings are of little account. eps seal aesevs 73 seeeee 32 74 Basan 40 we 5.60 Iron, pig &bar.. “  * a= user — sa uae 
Yo. 2 Ala : : ctober..|...... 76]... SON <s006 575 3 eee ; h .68 4, 
No. 4 i aeur tan = — ae fa. | 16.93} . 98.51|...... re eee 4.64 Iron&steelplates “ ‘* | 2,007 | 1.069 | 56,981 | 7,044 
Sn aes a SNL prea 16.40]...... 25.88)...... 4.64 |... | 4.66 Iron &steelrails ‘“* “ | 25,894 177,714 | 2,134 
Bar Iron and Steel.—Demand continues good. — | — -|—_— |] —_ ‘o —— —_ |-—_ a en 8,312 116 [116,532 | 2,363 
We quote: refined iron at 2.30c. on dock, and Year.....|...... 17.61 SRI ss sews ee Feces 5.75 Steel, _ billets, a 2.195 2.534 | 73.374 | 30,565 
common up to 2.15c. Soft steel bars, 2.45c. ee rods, etc....... 2,18 ' i ’ 
The price given in the tableis for Lake Copper: for Lead, pigs, bars i 
Plates.—Orders are numerous with prices ic coprer the average for January, 1900, was RT. onde “ 3 fi 54 215 
electro lyt Pr ge for > . , z a a de ‘ 
weak. We quote for large lots at tidewater: 15.58c. Lead in ore, etc. “ & 5,005 | 8.185 a + 
Tank, %-in. and heavier, 2.35c.; tank, 3/16-in., ee. ont | eae 
2.45¢.; shell, 2.55¢.; flange, 2.65c.; marine, 2.85c.; s 7 edie ined matte, = t, a oo | 
firebox, 2.85¢c.; universals, 2.55c. Financial Notes of the Week. waprremeesers | ge ol ee 
Steel Rails and Rail — General business continues strong and pro- uicksilver..... “  “ WES sae cded 5 ts 
market is still a iy cate tor dae gressive, In the speculative markets the situa~ Tin........0.... SM J...sess 1,354 |... 31,807 
i tion is unsettled, but it chiefly affects the specu- ‘“‘&blackplates “ ‘* 51 4,779 302 | 58.916 
sections $35 f. o. b. Eastern mills. Smaller rails lat 1 Th tsid blic i ither loaded Zinc pe ae 217 152 | 6,046 | 1,331 
are quoted: 12-th., 600. 10-1b., $00; 30-30., 900; 20. ere ee eee ee on watch that Gaetan. be « «+ | ggg l..:..... 25,197 |... 


lb. to 40-lb., $37; 40-lb. to standard, $36, with 
the usual advance for small orders. We quote 
angle bars, 2.35c.; fish plates, 2.30c.; spikes, 2.70c. 


Structural Material.—There seems no diminu- 
tion in the new business which Eastern mills 
are securing. We quote beams, 2.45c.; angles, 
2.45¢e.; channels, 2.45c. 


Nails.—There is little change in the market. 
Wire nails are quoted at $3.35 in large lots on 
dock; cut nails at $2.75 for large lots. 





with stocks or too busy to watch their fluctua- 
tions. 

The silver market has ruled very dull at un- 
changed quotations and without special feature. 
It closes lower on cessation of the buying for 
the Continent. 





The statement of the New York banks—in- 
cluding the 63 banks represented in the Clear- 
ing House—for the week ending February 17th, 
gives the following totals, comparison being 





*New York Metal Exchange returns. tBy our Special 
Correspondent. §Not specified. Week ending Feb, 16th. 
$§ Monthly returns, Treasury Dept. 


Import Duties on Metals. 


The duties on metals under the present tariff law areas 
follows: Antimony, metal orregulus, 4c.alb. Lead, U¢e. 
a Ib. on lead in ores; 2!éc. per lb. on pigs, bars, etc.; 244c. on 
sheet, pipe and manufactured forms. Nickel, 6c. per Ib. 
Quicksilver, 7c. per lb. Spelter or zinc, 1c. per lb. in 
pigs and bars, c2. on sheets, etc. Copper, tin and plat- 
inum are free of duty. 
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made with the corresponding weeks in 1899 and 
1898: 








1898. 1899. 1900. 

Loans and discounts. —_ 915,200 $758,611,000 734,419,200 

Ps  <cscksesches 38,560,600 897, 172,300 821,018, 106 

Circulation.......0..0. ashe 100 1d, 512.300 17,296,800 
oe e: 

pees e--ee- 116,233,800 202,135,300 163,733,500 

Peele tenders..... ----. 93,434,800 56,531,600 65, "536, 700 

Total reserve........ $210,328,600 $258,666,900 $229, 270,: 200 


Legal requirements... 184,610,150 224,293,075 205,254,525 


——_—_— —_——_- 1 _——_ ——— 


Balance, surplus.... $25,688,450 $34,373,825 $24,015,675 

Changes for the week, this year, were increases 
of $13,684,200 in loans and discounts, $6,231,200 in 
deposits, and $270,000 in circulation; decreases 
of $1,296,100 in specie, $1,028,000 in legal tenders, 
and $3,881,900 in surplus reserve. 





The following table shows the specie holdings 
of the leading banks of the world at the latest 
dates covered by their reports. The amounts 
are reduced to dollars and comparison is made 
with the holdings at the corresponding date last 
year: 





= ———— 1900. 


99. — 
Banks. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver, 
N.Y. ~~ thes , rT SIGR TERI 2... ccccsesce 
Engiand.. 169, 991,650 .... cece) SERED ncanbacnncee 
Fraace...... 364,960,140 $239,849,415 380,066,640 $228,441,925 
Germany. .« 144,915,000 74,655,000 136,655, pon 70, 395, 600 


Spain., .... 55,395,000 44,575,000 65,000 73,915,000 


Aus.-Hun.. 149,115,000 51,850,090 189.150. 000 45,075,000 
Neth’I’ds... 21,570,000 34,000,000 25,335,000 24,855,000 
Belgium... 15,770,000 7,885,000 14,860,000 7,430,000 
ae 75,145,000 11,720,000 —77.060,000 7.530.060 
Russia...... 497,050,000 21,795,000 416,820,000 29,345,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New 
York are of date February 17th, and the others 
are of date of February 15th, as reported by the 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle’ cable. 





The statement of the United States Treasury 
on Wednesday, February 21st, shows balances 
in excess of outstanding certificates as below, 
comparison being made with the statements of 
the corresponding day last week: 


Feb. 14. Feb. 21. Changes. 
POE Aes icaknxensc $220,634,386 $223,500,450 I. $2, $66, 064 
Silver.. . ie 10,438.535 10,052,640 D. 385, oo 
i 


Legal tenders...... 


14,190,977 13,281,040 D. 909, 
Treas. notes, etc. 


_*% 173,233 2,029,090 D. 144,143 


as $247,437,131  $248,863,220 I, $1,426,089 
Treasury deposits with national banks amount- 
ed to $111,609,488, a decrease of $271,412 during 


the week. 








Shipments of silver from London to the East 
for the year up to February 8th, 1900, are re- 
ported by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s circular as 
follows: 





1899. 1900. Changes. 

cE Sb in ckn beeen ee £459,000 £515,227 J. £56 227 
TE sosns ss sictnhoan Oe 71,2110 D. 134,180 
ys eee Be) -ti‘éSWw ns D. 5,000 
PO coh cchibesne £669,380 £586,427 D. £82,953 


Arrivals for the week, this year, were £217,000 
in bar silver from New York, £22,000 from Chile 
and £12,000 from Sydney, New South Wales; 
total, £251,000. .Shipments were £77,500 in bar 
silver to Bombay, India. 





Indian exchange is somewhat weaker, owing 
to the large remittances made in gold and sil- 
ver. The Council bills offered in London were 
taken at an average of 16.08d. per rupee. Of 
the silver position the London “Statist” says: 
“Tt is stated that beyond the purchase of suffi- 
cient silver for the coinage of a crore of rupees, 
to which we recently referred, the Indian Gov- 
ernment decided to recoin half a crore of rupees 
of the old 1835 issue. Evidently these old coins 
have been lying in the Currency Department of 
the Indian Government against the note circu- 
lation; and consequently the decision #0 recoin 
them has not added to the silver holding of the 
Government, but has merely made a portion of 
their silver reserve available for issue if re- 
quired. The silver purchased for the coinage 
of an additional crore of rupees is, of course, an 
addition to the Government’s silver holding, but 
whether or not this addition will prove sufficient 
has yet to be seen.” 





The foreign merchandise trade of Great Brit- 
ain in January is given by the Board of Trade 
returns as follows: 


1899. 1900. 
SORTER cies scene cap bceeeheker £412,216,606 £44,560,849 
PD anscecchorns o60508 oe505s 25,467,494 29,066,147 
Excess, imports. ............. £15,749,112 © £15,494,702 


The imports increased £3,344,243, or 8.1%, and 
the exports £3,598,653, or 14.1%; leaving a de- 
crease of £254,410, or 1.6%, in the balance of 
imports. The movement of gold and silver for 
the month is reported as follows: 


Gold: Imports. Pps Excess. 
Sa £5,264,892 Imp. £3,877.887 
_ eee 2,430,637 1,891,026 Imp. 539,611 

Silver 

catnappess® 1,072,570 1.076.325 Exp. 3.755 
Beeescusbes->- 1,167,178 1,225,835 Exp. 58,657 


The United States furnished 85.1% of the sil- 
ver imported this year, against 67.9% last year. 





Other Metals, 





Daily Prices of Metalsin New York. 




















2 5 Silver. Copper. 

) — | {Lead | spel- 
Sea ‘ c Lond’n| Tin,) er, 

|e | (ial ih | apc aat's |b, we 

mice. lp 4 ar 

2 Ze Cts. |P’nce} # Ib. 1b.| # ton. 

17|4.8734) 5934) 2734! 1625 vessss..| 3134/4.673614.60 

19/4.8754| 5934| 2754 16;'5 74°00) 3234/4.6714|4.60 

20) 4.8734 59%| 2736) 16y5 74 15 0| 3244|4.67146|4.60 

21/4.8796) 5916 a0 1675 75 0 0| 3134|4.6746|4.60 


Baliatig! Goicl Bde! ie! asia wW'i8' Gl aiiglaLaTiAIaLGR” 
The quotations given for electrolytic copper are for 


cakes, ingots and wirebars; the price of electrolytic 
cathodes is usually 0.25c. lower than these figures. 


Copper.—The market displayed no quotable 
change from what we last reported. A fair vol- 
ume of business has been transacted, and the 
prespects appear to be favorable toward very 
good consumption, in which case there is not 
likely to be an accumulation of raw material in 
producers’ hands. In fact, we. are informed 
that most of them are shipping as fast as they 
can turn out the metal. We quote Lake at 16@ 
16%c.; electrolytic in cakes, wirebars or ingots 
at 15%@15%c.; electrolytic in cathodes at 154@ 
15%c.; casting copper, 155c. 

The foreign market was temporarily lower 
during the early part of the week, but later on 
it recovered, opening on Wednesday at £75, and 
closing to-day at £74 15s. 6d. for spot, and £1 5s. 
lower for three months. 

We quote refined and manufactured sorts as 
follows: English tough, £76@£76 10s.; best se- 
lected, £76 10s.@£77; strong sheets, £83; India 
sheets, £81 10s.: yellow metal, 634d. 

Imports of copper into Great Britain in Jan- 
uary are reported as below, in long tons: 





1899. 1900. 
[Oe i cbeskicnbenkoaiaeenee ee 8,835 15,106 
Matte and precipitate.... 8,737 7,984 
PEO OONBOF. oo. swcccsccces 4,852 7,356 


The total is equal to 12;859 long tons fine cop- 
per, against 10,105 tons in 1899. The United 
States furnished this year 60 tons of ore, 659 
tons of matte and 3,647 tons fine copper. The in- 
crease in ore was from Chile; that in fine cop- 
per from the United. States (1,242 tons), and 
Australasia (1,149 tons). 

Copper production, as reported by Mr. John 
Stanton, who acts as statistician for the com- 
panies, was as follows for the month of Jan- 
uary, stated in long tons (2,240 lbs.) of fine cop- 
per: 




















Production. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
U. S. reporting mines...... 16,544 16,774 17,613 
U. S. outside sources...... 1,200 1,850 3,400 
Total United States.... 17,744 18,624 21,013 
Europe reporting mines.. 5,556 5,852 5,868 
WUE A co accusecrocusbssen 23,390 23,476 26,881 
Exports, United States.. 11,030 9,204 14,035 


The United States production and exports were 
given in our issue for February 17th. The 
statement is repeated here in order to give it as 
completed by the addition of the production of 
the foreign reporting mines. This was almost 
the same as last year, showing an increase of 
16 tons, or 0.3% only. 


Tin has been subject to very erratic move- 
ments, the price at one time being 33c. for spot, 
from which it declined to 31%c., closing to-day 

at 31%4c. for spot, while future deliveri ies are en- 
tirely “neglected. We quote the metal nominally 
at 31%c. for spot, 301%c. March and 29%c. April. 

The market in London on Monday opened £2 
higher, at £143 10s., advancing gradually to 
£147 10s., but declined, closting to-day at £142 
for spot, "£132 10s. for three months. 

It will be noticed that tin for delivery three 
months hence is. now quoted at a discount of £9 
10s., a condition which is not of a nature to in- 
spire confidence as to sound condition of the 
market. 

Imports of tin into Great Britain in January 
were, in long tons: Straits, 2,135; Australasia, 
291; other countries, 659; total, 3,085 tons, against 
1,739 last year. 

Lead is entirely unchanged at 4.65@4.70c. New 
York and 4.60c. at St. Louis. 

The foreign market is slightly firmer, Spanish 
lead being quoted at £16 13s. 9d., English at 
£16 16s. 3d. 

Imports of lead into Great Britain in January 
were, in long tons: 












1899. 1900. 

PINT Gaia cocecccune ssapsen ae seeecabese aes 6,156 9,317 
ER. nc co tbnesGiwasbethbossuanbess 9,997 4,998 
SEE 2. n cocsucdvntiuewsabensaeeee J 4,939 
Se PURE s on vcdwaxcinnnessssennesse 990 1,428 
Ce ee eT 19,701 20,682 


The lead credited to the United States was 
chiefly Mexican lead refined here in bond. 


St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead 
is dull and there is nothing new to report. Com- 
mon lead is nominal at 4.60c. and refined at 4.65c. 
Business is exceedingly light. 
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Spelter.—We cannot as yet report an improve- 
ment, an active demand being still lacking. We 
quote the metal at 4.60@4.65c. New York, 4.50c. 
St. Louis. 

As a result of very large sales for export, 
from which the domestic market may, in course 
of time, reap some benefit, the foreign market 
declined to £21 15s. for good ordinaries and £22 
for special brands. 

Imports of spelter or metallic zinc into Great 
Britain in January were 6,048 long tons, against 
6,993 tons last year. 


Antimony.—Prices are unchanged at 10%@l1lc. 
for Cookson’s; 94%@9%c. for Hallett’s, and 94%@ 
954c. for U. S. Star. 


Nickel continues firm and demand very brisk. 
Quotations are firm at 40 and 45c., according to 
size of order. 


Platinum.—Demand is good, and prices are 
firmer. In large lots we quote $17.75, and for 
smaller quantities, $18 per oz., in New York. 

For chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best 
hammered metal, we quote as follows: In lots of 
250 grams or more, 67%c. per gram, and for 
smaller quantities, 70c. per gram; unmanufac- 
tured platinum will be supplied in same quanti- 
ties at 2c. less per gram. 


Quicksilver.—Quotations remain unchanged at 
$51 per flask for large lots, New York. For small 
orders the prices are $52.50@$54. The London 
price continues at £9 12s. 6d., with the same 
figure named from second hands. 

Quicksilver receipts at San Francisco in Jan- 
uary were 1,985 flasks, against 1,901 last year. 
Shipments by sea from San Francisco for the 
month were: Australia, 50 flasks; Central Amer- 
ica, 150; Mexico, 476; Seattle, 5; total, 581 flasks, 
against 453 last year. Shipments overland from 
San Francisco and direct from the mines are not 
included. 


The Minor Metals.—Quotations are given be- 
low for New York delivery: 











Aluminum. Per lb. Per » 
1, 99% ingots...... S38@S7c. | Bismuth .......0.000--0- $1.6 
No. 2, 90% ingots... . 31@34c. ee ee $2.75@$. 
Rolled sheets. .. ....42c. up | Phosphorus.. 10@50c. 
Alum.-bronze.... 20@28c. | Tungsten ... ......... 70¢c. 
Nickel-alum..... 33@39c. | Ferro- tungsten, er 60c. 





Variations in price depend chiefly on the size 
of the order. 


LATE NEWS. 





Cripple Creek, Colorado. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Nugget Gold Mining Company.—The suit be- 
tween this company and the Doctor has been 
transferred to the United State Court in Denver 
and the hearing has been set for the 19th of 
the month before Judge Hallet. A number of 
prominent attorneys and engineers have been 
engaged on the case on both sides. The result 
of the hearing is awaited with considerable in- 
terest. 


Moon-Anchor.—This property has again com- 
menced to ship regularly after a considerable 
period of not sending out any ore. About 150 
tons of ore has. been recently sent out of the 
value of about 3 oz. gold per ton. The property 
is again under the management of Mr. Nat. Wil- 
son, who resumed charge of the property when 
given up by the Venture Corporation of London 
some time ago. The ore was taken from the 
6th and 7th levels. 


Ingham Consolidated Gold Mining Company, 
Limited.—The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of this company was held this week in Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia., and the following directors elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: Baron William del Mar- 
mol, W. P. Bonbright, Godfroid Victormeer, The- 
odore Posno and I. W. Bonbright. Considerable 
of the stock of this company is held in Belgium. 
The company’s property is situated in Raven 
Hill near the Raven and Doctor mines. 


New Mills.—It is understood that a new mill 
for the reduction of the Cripple Creek ores is 
to be built by Mr. Penrose and associate of the 
Colorado-Philadelphia works at Colorado City 
and the National Extraction Works at Florence. 
It has not yet been decided just where the new 
mill will be built. The Colorado Ore Reduction 
people are also building a new mill at Florence. 
The Gillette Mill has been overhauling its plant 
and is ready to commence work after about 8 
months’ idleness. The Brodie Mill has also start- 
ed recently, being under lease to Arkins and 
associates. It looks as if in the not very far 
distant future the milling capacity of the dis- 
trict will at least be equal to the demand. 


Favorite.—Negotiations are in progress for the 
sale of the Favorite claim of this company to 
Mr. W. S. Stratton of Independence fame. The 
price is said to be $90,000. The property adjoins 
the John A. Logan and a number of other claims 
owned by Mr. Stratton. It is situated on Bull 
Hill. 


Quite a number of mining sales of more or less 
importance have been consummated this week 
and one or two new companies formed. 
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CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 





(For further prices of chemicals, minerals and 
rare elements, see page 260.) 


New York, Feb. 23. 


Heavy Chemicals.—Some large contracts for 
1901 delivery have been booked of domestic high- 
test alkali at quotations, and caustic soda at 
$1.80@$1.90 per 100 lbs. f. 0. b. works. For im- 
mediate shipment orders are taken chiefly by 
jobbers at 90@95c. per 100 lbs. f. o. b. works for 
domestic alkali, and at $2 and up for caustic 
soda. Foreign high-test alkali sold at 87'c. 
per 100 lbs. for future shipment, while early ar- 
rivals hold at quotations. Imported caustic 
soda is firm. Advices from abroad state that 
Brunner, Mond & Company will enlarge their 
caustic soda plant at the Winnington works in 
Northwich, England. Bicarb. and sal soda both 
show improved business at unchanged prices. 
Bleaching powder prime Liverpool is about sold 
up by importers for at least 2 months, while 























second-hands report hand-to-mouth sales at 
quotations. Chlorate of potash is higher in 
sympathy with the foreign market. 
Domestic. Foreign. 
Articles, ————_—_—_—- —- -— 
F.o.b. Works. In New York.|In New York. 
Alkali. 58%. 85@90 95@1.10 $.9214@97% 
” 48%. 90@95 1.00@115 1.024@1 07% 
Caustic Soda, 
high test 2.1214@2.25 | $2.3744@2.50 $2.50@2.60 
SE. © ME Poassescncsts ons] EEO | céccccatieeee ‘ 
FON Tsl  coscndicncxwen 3.00@3.25 te ar 
Rpekec. Jka eme 3 6744@4.00 3.75@4.00 
Sat Soda 70@80. Siasat eate. se! 6714@7214 
oe a * a rer 1.60@1.65 
Bicarb Soda..| 1.25@1.37% duaecues 1.75@2.00 
“ .“ extra WD ise caaescaavncclessisadeene< shee 
Bleach, Pdr., 
Eng. prime..|........- seeadtsltwuetectsd “sens 2.75@3 00 * 
other br’nds. jas 4eee aeeilenes.. > aaeams 2.3714@2.75 
ORL POG GEIS « ccassce sacs 9,1246@9.25 9.50@10.00 
# 9.25@9.50 9.75@10.52 





WOW sdteeaes carcee 
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Acids.—Makers report a good inquiry for most 
acids, and in some instances shipments are de- 
layed by limited stocks at works. On export 
account blue vitriol is being booked in a better 
way, though the high rates of freight interfere 
somewhat with shipments. Prices are practical- 
ly unchanged. Some speculation is made on 
the ruling prices for raw material, especially 
nitrate of soda. This article is very firm, and 
nitric acid makers are rather uneasy about the 
price of the raw material. 


Quotations as below are for large lots delivered in New 
York and vicinity, per 100 lbs. unless otherwise specified. 





Aeetic, No 8 in lbs....$1.6244 | Nitric, 36° f 
Bine' Vitviah, 0.00006 5.00 Nitric, 38° 4.12 
Aqua Fortis, 36° 3 62% | Nitric, 40° , 
Aqua Fortis, 38°...... 3 87 Nitric, 42° 4.75 
Aqua Fortis, 40° ..... 4.12 |Oxalic ... . 5.75@6.00 
Aqua Fortis, 42°...... 4.50 Sulphuric, 66°... . 1.20 
Muriatie, 18°. esoes LO Sulpburic. 60°... 1.05 
Muriatic, 20°. ‘os oe * bulk 50° ton ....14.00 
Muriavic, 22°...... .... 1509 | Sulphurous, 1004 


SO,anhydrous. 8.00@10.00 

Brimstone.—Some business has been done in 
best unmixed seconds on spot at $21.75@$22 per 
ton, while to-day $22@$22.25 is asked. For ship- 
ment $21@$21.25 per ton is quoted for seconds, 
and $19@$19.25 for thirds. The imports of brim 
stone into Great Britain in January were 2,429 
long tons, against 1,807 tons in 1899. 

Pyrites.—Business is confined to contracts, and 
only occasionally do we hear of an outside sale. 
A charter of 1,226 tons from Huelva, Spain, to 
Savannah, Ga., is noted at 10s. 6d. ($2.52) per 
ton. The imports of pyrites into Great Britain 
in January were 72,989 long ton, as against 59,- 
893 tons in 1899. Prices are unchanged. We 
quote American pyrites as follows: Mineral 
City, Va., lump ores, $4.50per long ton (basis 42%), 
and fines, $4.20; Charlemont, Mass., lump, $5.50, 
and fines, $4.75; Pilley’s Island, lump, $6.50, and 
fines, $4.50 per long ton, delivered in. New York. 
Spanish pyrites, 13@15c. per unit, according to 
percentage of sulphur contents, delivered ex- 
ship New York and other Atlantic ports. Span- 
ish pyrites contain from 46% to 51% of sulphur; 
American, 42% to 44%, and Pilley’s Island, N. 
F., 50%. 

Fertilizing Chemicals.—The stiff prices asked 
restrict business, and what buying is being done 
is of a hand-to-mouth nature. Sulphate of am- 
monia, gas liquor, is strong at $2.9744@$3 per 
100 -1bs., and some holders even ask $3.05, while 
bone is nominal at $2.85@$2.95. In January the 
shipments of sulphate of ammonia from Great 
Britain to the United States amounted to 284 
long tons, while the movement to all other 
countries aggregated about 8,258 long tons. High 
grade Western blood sold at $2.10@$2.15 per unit 
f. o. b. Chicago, while New York soft is quoted 
$2.25. Tankage, high grade, is worth $181%4@$19 
per ton f. 0. b. Chicago, and concentrated $17.50 
@$18 per ton. Azotine rules at $2.20@$2.25 per 
unit. Domestic steamed ground bone meal sells 
at $22@$22.25 per ton, and Calcutta at $24@$26 
per ton. Regular bone black brings $20@$21 per 
ton, and the dissolved. 17@18%, $1414@$15.75. 
Fish scrap is nominal at $20.50@$21.50 per ton for 
dry f. 0, b. factory, and $11.50@$12 for acidulated, 
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The new contract prices for potash salts are an- 
nounced by the agents of the German Kali 
Works as follows, orders to be booked by March 
31st: Muriate of potash, 80@85%, basis of 80%, 
$1.80@$1.83% per 100 Ibs., or 5c. per 100 lbs. more 
than last year’s contracts; sulphate of potash, 
90@96%, $2.0214@$2.05%4, or 7@744c. more than last 
year; double manure salts, 48@53%, $1.04@$1.06%4, 
or an increase of 4@6c.; Kainit, 12.4%, actual 
potash, $8.80@$9.30 per long ton, or 35@60c. per 
ton more than last year’s contract prices. Quo- 
tions are on the basis of foreign invoice weights, 
tares and analysis to the ports of New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, in quantities of not 
less than 500 tons bulk salts, or 50 tons con- 
centrated salts. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Though the demand is small, 
prices are firm at $1.95@$1.97% per 100 lbs. on 
spot; $1.95 for February-March delivery; $1.85 
ex-steamer due end of March; $1.80 due in April; 
$1.774%4, May; $1.72% for June; and $1.70 for July- 
December. These prices are being paid by small 
consumers only, the larger concerns anticipating 
lower prices later on. Owing to a scarcity of 
tonnage on the coast and high freights im- 
porters do not expect lower prices for nitrate 
of soda in the near future. The bark “Danae” 
arrived with 8,567 bags, and the steamer “Coya”’ 
is due on February 27th with 28,000 bags. The 
Permanent Nitrate Committee reports for Jan- 
uary as below, comparison being made with the 
corresponding period last year in long tons: 


Europe. 1899 1900 
eee ree 119,924 75,792 
Imports S. | @2adentewaase 129,870 142.570 
RIN ona «sescceenccsece 83,850 92,120 
Loadings for, Feb. 1 ..... eke 60.279 68,035 
Vib. Guppy, POD Lc. cccavene 737,880 726,680 


The statistical position in Europe shows an 
increase of 12,700 tons in the January imports, 
and 8,270 tons in deliveries, while the visible 
supply, including stocks and that afloat on Feb- 
ruary ist is 11,200 tons less than at the corre- 
sponding day last year. 

Messrs. Jackson Brothers, of Valparaiso, Chili, 
advise us under date of January 13th that trans- 
actions have been limited, owing to interrupted 
cable communication with the North during the 
past week. Nitrate of soda for January-Febru- 
ary delivery of 95%, has been sold at 4s. 104d. 
($1.17): April-June at 4s. 1044d., and September- 
November at 5s. %d ($1.21) per cwt., all steamer 
terms; one parcel of November fetching 5s. 1d. 
alongside. At the latter price there is still in- 
terest to purchase season delivery, without find- 
ing sellers. In the refined article exporters have 
offered 5s. 144d. for January-February shipment, 
while sellers remain firm at 5s. 2d. alongside. 
Sales during the past fortnight were 371,000 qtls. 
We quote 95% January-February delivery, 4s. 
9%d. ($1.16); March-June, 4s. 10d.; and 96% for 
January-June, 5s. 144d. ($1.23), all ordinary terms 
sellers. The price of 4s. 9%d. with 28s. 9d. all 
round freight stands in 6s. 914d. ($1.63) per cwt. 
net cost and freight, without purchasing com- 
mission. 

Phosphates.—The increased prodyction, espe- 
cially in the rock districts, has weakened prices. 
The demand is not equal to the supply, although 
some fairly good-sized orders have been booked 
recently. In Florida the Dunnellon Company 
is rapidly completing its shipping facilities at 
Port Inglis. It is the company’s intention to 
make its exports entirely through this port in- 
stead of Fernandina. 

Abroad the phosphate market is very quiet, 
and prices are easier: 

Ocean freight rates from Florida ports are 
about as follows: To Baltic ports, $4.80 per ton; 
Continental, $5.64, and Mediterranean ports,, 
$5.28, while from Savannah, Ga., to the United 
Kingdom, $3.60 is asked. We quote as follows: 





Ci. f.Un’d Kingdom 





A or No Sea Ports. 
Phosphates. Am. Ship- — 
ing Port. | Unit. ¢ Long ton. 




















*Fla. hard rock (77 @ 80#)|$8.00@8 50/814@ st4d| 812.°7@ 13.25 
Fla. land pebble (68 @732)| 4.35 7d 9 80 


tFlaPeace River 58@62%)| 3.75@4 09'64@6Kea| 7.50 @ 7 80 
tTena. rock . ...(78@80¢)| 3.00@3.50| 6@6144d 9.48@10 27 
tTenn. rock...... (85@75% | 2.5003 M0)......... |....0. we daaan 
§So. Car. rock. crude.... | 3.75@4 01].......0. | .ccc cccdccs 
§So. Car. rock, dried.... | 4 50@ 5.00) eas 7 8 5C 
Algerian, rock. ..(€3@70%)|........... 74a 97 
Algerian, rock ...(58@63% aie | 7d 40 





*F.o. b. Fernandina, 
§ Fetterressa. 
Concentrated phosphates, 13@15%, average P,O,, 
60c. per unit ($8.40 per ton) at sellers’ works. 
South Carolina acid phosphates, 14%, $6.25 per 
ton in bulk f. o. b. Charleston. Tennessee acid 
phosphates, high grade, $10 per short ton and 
low grade, $8 f. o. b. Nashville. 

Liverpool. Feb. 7. 
(Special Report of Joseph P. Brunner & Co.) 


Our market for heavy chemicals is in a buoy- 
ant condition, and for some lines quotations 
have further advanced. 

Soda ash is scarce, especially for Leblanc qual- 
ities, for which higher rates are quoted. The 
range for tierces may be called about as follows: 
Teblane ash, 48%, £5@£5 2s. 6d.; 58%, £5 5s.@ 
£5 7s. 6d. per ton net cash, Ammonia ash, 48%, 


t Punta Gorda. { Mt. Pleasant. 
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w+ as.We4 1US.; 58%, £4 10s.@£4 15s. per ton net 
cash. Bags are 5s per ton under price for tierces. 
soda crystals are in steady request at £3 2s. 6d. 
@xs bs. per ton, less 0% for barrels, or 7s. less 
tor bags. special terms for a few favored mar- 
Kets. Caustic soda is strong, and for prompt de- 
livery there 1s only a limited quantity omering 
in secona-hands, makers being tull up for this 
month. A considerable business is reported for 
Iurward aelivery at full prices, and a turther up- 
ward movement is expected. We quote present 
spot range as follows: 60%, £9 5s.; 10%, £10, 5s.; 
(4%, £10 15s.; 76%, £11 5s. per ton net cash, 

bieaching powder is dearer ail round, both 
for home trade and export, makers now quoting 
£7 5s. per ton and upward for hardwood. 

Chlorate of potash is selling more freely, and 
makers have this week put up the quotation to 
4d. per lb. net cash. 

Bicarb. soda is selling at varying prices, ac- 
cording to market, ranging from £5 5s.4%£6 15s. 
per ton, less 242% for the finest quality in lcwt. 
kegs, with usual allowances for larger packages. 

Sulphate of ammonia is inclined to stiffen, al- 
though quotations are nominally unaltered at 
£11 15s. @£11 lis. per ton, less 24%% for double 
bags f. o. b. here, but rather buyers than sellers 
at the lower figure. 

Nitrate of soda is dearer, owing to decreased 
shipments from abroad, and holders now ask £8 
lis. @£9 per ton, less 2% for spot lots, as to 
quality and quantity. At the same time the 
demand is only moderate. 


MINING STOCKS. 


Complete quotations will be found on pages 247 and 
of mining stocks listed and dealt in at: — — 





Boston. Philadelphia, London, 
Colo. Springs. Spokane. Memeo. 
Denver, Salt Lake, aris, 
New York. San Francisco. Toronto. 
New York. Feb. 23. 


Trading is quiet generally. In the copper 
group Amalgamated sold up to $95 and then 
down to $93%, closing around $93 bid. Anaconda 
gained from $44% to $45%, being strongest around 
the close. Union of North Carolina made a sale 
= $11%, while in the others littie bidding was 

one. 

Alice of Montana brought 65c., Ontario of 
Utah $8.50@$9, and Kingston & Pembroke of 
Ontario 55c. 

Arizona Lead was well supported by curb- 
stone brokers, selling up to $115, apparently to 
interest outside buying. 

Standard Consolidated of California was firm 
at $2.65, though no stock is obtainable at less 
than $2.75. The company had $141,052 in cash 
in its treasury on February ist. Little Tiger, 
— is being dealt in on the curb, sold at 43@ 

Cc. 

In the Colorado section Elkton sold at $1.20, 
Iron Silver at 66@70c.—the first dealing in some 
weeks, Work at 34@35c., Mollie Gibson, 24c., 
Cripple Creek Consolidated and Little Chief 18c. 
each, Argentum Juniata 20c., Pharmacist, 14%c., 
and Creede & Cripple Creek, llc. 

American Smelting & Refining common was 
in better demand than the preferred, selling up 
to $41%, while the latter brought $90144@$90% on 
small sales. 

The International Zinc Company, of Missouri, 
which is floating its stock in the London mar- 
ket at par ($1) has been selling the same at 
75 and 85c. in New York. On February 24th the 
company states it will raise its price to par. It 
also claims that it is paying 1% dividends reg- 
ularly every month from the earnings. Another 
concern which is doing considerable advertising 
is the Congdon Zinc Company of Arkansas, 
which is offering its stock at 80c. per share, on 
a very small basis. 

Several new companies have appeared upon 
this market, and among these is the Cherry 
Hill Group of mines in Siskiyou County, Cali- 
fornia, the stock of which is being floated by 
the Baker-Jewett Investment Company of New 
York. The Cherry Hill Gold Mining Company is 
capitalized at $350,000 at $5 par. 

Miscellaneous dividends declared include the 
Andover Iron Company, $2 per share, payable 
March ist; Bethlehem Steel Company, 50c. quar- 
terly, March ist; Park Steel Company, 1%% 
quarterly on the preferred stock, March Ist. 

Auction sales were 500 shares Trinity Mining 
Company, of Galena, Lander County, Nevada, 
at $7 lot; and 400 shares Excelsior Water and 
Mining Company, of Nevada, at $5 for lot. 

Boston. Feb. 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Whether it is the influence of a week broken 
by a holiday, or whether the storm of Saturday 
and Sunday bas distracted attention, is unc2r- 
tain. At any rate, the market has been dull, 
and narrow, though without any considerable 
change in prices. It has been evident all along 
that the recent activity was more apparent than 
real; or rather that it was all inside dealing. 
The public has had enough for a time, and those 
who would be likely to buy are either loaded 
down with stocks already or too badly crippled 
by their losses. to venture again. 

In the coppers there was almost stagnation, 
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and the transactions were few: Calumet & 
Hecla sold at $770; Boston & Montana, $279; 
‘lamarack, $190; Quincy, $141; Amalgamated, 
$94; Osceola, $7444; Butte & Boston, $66; Parrot, 
$4414, Isle Royale, $26;. White Knob, $26; Baltic, 
$22%; Arnold, $6; Mayflower, $24%. There was 
some dealing in United States Mining at $9@$9%. 
The gold stocks are out of favor just now, and 
little is doing. Cochiti sold for $1044@$11; Santa 
Ysabel, $2%. 

In the general list Dominion Coal was quoted 
at $41%; New England Gas and Coke, $19. 
United States Oil brought $19, and Central Oil, 
$18@$18%4. 

The Quincy is the first copper company to 
give out its report for 1899. It makes a fair 
showing, and is a reasonably good report, though 
a little more detail would do no harm. 


San Francisco, 


Feb. 17. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market has been dull, with only one or 
two little spurts of activity, and prices are gen- 
erally lower. There has been nothing in the 
news to excite interest. 

Some quotations noted are: Consolidated Cali- 
fornia & Virginia, $1.30; Ophir, 56c.; Sierra Ne- 
vada, 40c.; Potosi, 29c.; Mexican, 23c.; Chollar, 
20c.; Gould & Curry, 14c.; Savage, 12c. 

By the usual sworn monthly statements, the 
following companies report having had cash on 
hand February 1st, 1900, with all expenses paid 
to that date, unless othe: wise stated: Alta, $173, 
with $750 due the bank and an assessment being 
collected; Alpha Consolidated, $1,447; Andes, $170, 
and an assessment being collected; Belcher, 
$9,356, and an assessment being collected; Best 
« Belcher, $263, with $500 due the bank and an 
assessment being collected: Bullion, $2,849; Con- 
solidated California & Virginia, $744, with $11,500 
due the bank and a shipment of concentrates, 
\aiue unknown to be accounted for, all bills 
paid up to February ist; Caledonia, $1,190, and 
an assessment being collected; Confidence, $1,378; 
Consclidated New York, $526; Chollar, $4,152; 
Gould & Curry, $956; Hale & Norcross, $2,177; 
Julia Consolidated, $463; Justice, $441, with 
$1,000 due the bank, and an assessment 
being collected; Lady Washington, $343, 
with an indebtedness of $2,743; Mexican, 
$766; Ophir, $193, with an assessment being 
cuilected; Overman, $1,316, with mining ex- 
penses for the vast month unpaid and an as- 
sessment being collected; Potosi, $2,567; Savage, 
$2,761; Seg. Belcher, $933; Sierra Nevada, $197, 
with an assessment being collected; Silver Hill, 
$197; Syndicate, $1,634; Union Consolidated, 
$2,594; Utah Consolidated, $2,594. 

Business on the Oil Exchanges has been better 
and sales have been made to a considerable 
amount. Some auotations noted are: Blue 
Goose, $25.50; Caribou, 95c.; Anaconda, 65c.; Do- 
minion, 40c. Anaconda has been in special de- 
mand. 

Loudon. Feb. 10. 


The South African mining market has as usual 
nowadays existed this week chiefly on all kinds 
of false rumors from the seat of war. Some of 
the leaders of the Stock Exchange would be 
able to get a first-class living on a “live” daily 
paper in case stock-broking ceases to afford 
them a livelihood. They have the necessary 
imagination and count truth a thing to be 
shunned. They could fill a yellow journal with 
‘authentic” news without any difficulty. But 
seriously, the rumors circulated on the Ex- 
change are very extraordinary. They serve 
their purpose for 5 minutes, and then each gives 
way in succession to a new crop. This week the 
rumors have chiefly been about crushing defeats 
of the Boers, so on the whole the market has 
been fairly strong. The amount of business 
actually done is very small, and the empty bar- 
rels make the greatest sound. 

The treatment of the mines by the Boers con- 
tinues to form the chief item of interest in the 
market. This week it is announced that the 
Robinson South African Bank has been closed 
by the order of the Transvaal Government, and 
the supply of cash in hand commandeered. This 
event is taken to show the bitterness of the 
Boer against his opponent. For years Mr. Rob- 
inson was on confidential terms with President 
Kriiger and the officials generally, and people 
supposed that his sympathies were with the 
Boers. No one imagined that he would be treat- 
ed on a level with the other Rand magnates; 
but the present action of the executive puts a 
very different complexion on affairs. The fact 
is that Mr. Robinson criticised some of Kriiger’s 
high-handed actions, and condemned the declar- 
ation of war by the Transvaal. It is commonly 
supposed that Mr. Robinson is a burgher, but 
this is a mistake. He was borne in South Africa 
of English parents, and never went to the Trans- 
vaal before the discovery of gold was made. 

The West Australian market continues to offer 
the greatest scope for speculation in the mining 
market at present. The mystery about Asso- 
ciated is still uncleared. and all kinds of rumors 
are being circulated. with a view of influencing 
the ouotation, but without the least vestige of 
truth in them. I am informed by an insider 


that the treatment of ore will be suspended for 
a time, as the average contents of the ore now 
being won is too low for the system of treat- 
ment hitherto in vogue, and that large sums are 
to be spent in development in hopes that shoots 
of higher values may be found. I give this state- 
ment for what it is worth, for no absolutely re- 
liable information about the mine can be ob- 
tained here. 

The American and British Columbian market 
is lifeless. There is much dissatisfaction in the 
market at the continued absence of report, and 
balance sheet on the part of the British America 
Corporation. This company was formed rather 
more than two years ago to exploit the Le Roi 
and other properties in British Coiumbia and 
elsewhere, but up to the present time no report 
has been issued. Various excuses are made for 
the delay, which serve to quiet restless share- 
holders. No doubt the hitch in the acquisition 
of the Le Roi is accountable for something, but 
more probably the poor results obtained from 
the other properties acquired even after great 
expenditure is really the cause of the dislike on 
the part of the directors to meet the sharehold- 
ers and of their inability to pay a dividend. 
Anyhow, the market is much injured by the cir- 
cumstances, and British Columbia unfortunately 
suffers in public esteem. 

Last summer I mentioned that Mr. J. Morris 
Catton was trying by means of a reconstruction 
of some of his companies to obviate the necessity 
of submitting to a public inquiry into his man- 
agement of these companes. This artful attempt 
at an avoidance of exposure has been frustrated 
by a petition on the part of the shareholders for 
a compulsory winding up. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Catton formed the Klondike & 
Columbian Gold-Fields, Limited, in 1897, and that 
this company floated the New Golden Twins, 
Ontario, Limited, the Dawson City and Domin- 
ion Trading Corporation, and the Rainy River 
& Ontario Exploration Company. None of these 
companies did any good, and soon came to the 
end of their tether. When shareholders became 
dissatisfied Mr. Catton proposed to amalgamate 
all four companies, and to assess shareholde:s 
for 4s. more per share. This was more than 
human nature could stand, hence the present 
petition. There are many reasons for having 
this public examination of the doings of Mr. 
Catton’s companies. For instance, the Mr. Cat- 
ton and his directors received a large proportion 
of the vendors’ shares from the so-called p.o- 
moter, who was in point of fact Mr. Catton’s 
clerk. This transaction takes the complexion 
of a secret profit on the part of the directors, 
and no doubt they will have to answer for their 
actions pretty severely. 

In the stock market generally the chief activ- 
ity is on the shares of war stores companies, 
such as Vicker’s Son & Maxim and Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Company. Then the shares in 
iron and steel companies are much firmer than 
has been the case for a long time. The present 
high price of coal makes the shares in colliery 
companies much in demand, and coal owners are 
keenly on the lookout for new seams. Compara- 
tively few of such new properties are likely to 
come on the market, as private enterprise will 
supply all the money required. A Durham 
property, called the Horden Collieries, has been 
floated this week as a limited company, and the 
public have been offered shares. As the direc- 
tors include representatives of such eminent 
firms as Bells, Peases, Whitwells and Dormans, 
no doubt the proposition will be acceptable to 
the investors. 


. Paris. Feb. 11. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Activity continues in mining stocks, but with- 
out special incident. The metallurgical stocks 
have been especially strong in view of the pro- 
ject submitted to the Chamber of Deputies for 
an expenditure of 985,000,000 fr. for increasing 
the navy. This great expenditure will, it is true, 
be spread over several years, but it ensures a 
great amount of work for our manufacturers. 

The copper shares are again strong, while the 
zine and lead stocks command good prices. The 
coal shares are almost too high for ordinary 
dealings. 

The Transvaal gold stocks have been quiet, in 
spite of disturbing news. The new association 
of French stockholders is now organized, with 
M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu as president; M. BE. 
Flotard, vice-president; MM. A. Blondel, Au- 
guste Collignon, L. Etcheverry, Clement Juglar, 
Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, Vicomte de Montureux 
and Rene Stourm as directors. The association 
is known as l'Union des Porteurs Francais de 
Mines d’Or et de Valeurs du Transvaal—a suffi- 


ciently long name. 

The movement of gold and silver in France for 
the full year ending December 31st is reported 
by the Ministry of Commerse as below: 

Imports, Exports, Excess, 
Gold. Francs. Francs. Francs. 
re 318,485,100 160,992,675 Imp. 157,492,425 
Dei Gcccsriscaste’ 199,407,850 313,207,575 Exp. 113,799,725 
Silver. . 
DE ckecesisntaabec 187,643,275 219,651,150 Exp. 32,007,875 
Mic ASkscsccasncces 191,375,025 188,591,250 Imp. 2,783,775 


Imports of copper and nickel coins, rated at 


their face or coinage value, were 79,200 fr. last 
year and 88,775 fr. in 1898; exports were 610,200 
fr., against 631,700 fr. in 1898. 

The coal trade of France with foreign coun- 
tries for the year is reported as _ follows, in 
metric tons: 








Imports. 1898. 1899. Changes. 

ROE sucka uectwdsotwaus> 9,070,436 10,467,420 I. 1,396,984 

Se ort cinnscbessedanee’ 1,388,188 1,428,610 I. 40,422 
IN 55 can Geskubawene 10,458,624 11,896,030 I. 1,437,406 

Exports 

RN oak ch Mi wd se ives 1,320,616 1,229,090 D. 91,526 

ED cscwssehawckaseesans 62,194 63,970 I. 1:7 
NE essdeecesades 1,382,810 1,293,060 D. 89,750 


Of the coal imports last year 56% came from 
Great Britain, 36% from Belgium, 7% from Ger- 
many and only 1% from other countries. Of 
the coke imported, 46% was from Belgium, 52% 
from Germany and 2% from other countries. The 
coal exports were more divided, 50% going to 
Belgium and 16% to Switzerland, while 23% was 
for the use of steamships, chiefly French; the 
remaining 11% was divided among other coun- 
tiies. Azote. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Name of Co. \Locat’n.| Date. Place of M eting. 



























Allouez........ Mich ..| Mar,.14.'11 William St., N. Y. 
AED 3. syssseqse |Mich.. ..| Mar. 5.|13 William St , N. Y. 
De Beers..... Colo ....| Feb. 27.|Denver, Colo. 
“Pefender ....... Colo ... | Feb. 26 |Colo Springs, Colo. 
Detroit & Dead‘d|So. Dak.| Mar 5 |Deadwood, So. Dak. 
Hale & Norcross.|Nev.... | Mar 16.|San Francisco, . al. 
Osceola ..|Mich .| Mar. 8.|Boston Mass. 
Standard Con.. |Cal... ..| Feb 2%. San Francisco, Cal. 
Venn. C. I. & RR.|........ | Mar.13. Tracy City, Tenn. 
Watt Blue Gr’l...|\Cal ... | Feb. 20. San Francisco, Cal. 

* Special meeting. 

DIVIDENDS. 
Latest Dividend. 
NAME OF COMPANY. are eee —_—— ae to 
‘ er ate. 
Date |share. Total. 

Am St. & Wire com.|Apr. 2) $'.75 $875.00(| $875,000 
Am. St. & Wire, pf....|Apr. 2) 175 | 70,001) 4,200,000 
American Cal... -|Mar 1] 125 75.0% 802,500 
Argonant, Cal .... Feb. 26) 10 | — 20,000} 460.000 
Boston-Aurora. pf..../Feb. °6)  .17 5.28" 39.600 
Breece, Colo. .......... lKeb 23) .05 10,000 80,000 
Con. Gold Mines.Colo.|Feb. 25) .t1 10,000 30,000 
(on. Tiger Poorman.. |Feb 1 OL 1,010 39,000 
Creston Leasing... .... \Feb, 25) .24 60,000 451,250 
Daly-West, Utah .... |Feb.17| —_.50 75,000) 232,600 
Federal Steel com..../Mar. 20) 2.40 1 1€2,107| 1,743.161 
General Chem. com..|Mar. 1 1.00 67,602) 67,602 
Gold _ oin, Victor. Feb. 26) 02 20,010! = 400,000 
Grand Gulch, Utah.. .|Feb. 15; .01 | 2,400 4,800 
Homestake ............ Feb. 26)  .59 105,000) 8,353,750 
Independence, Colo... |Mar. 1 01 12,250 12,250 
International Sil., pf. |Apr. 1] 1 75 743,750| 743,750 
National Lead. com ..|/Mar. 1} 1.00 149,054] 1,341,486 
Nation «1 Lead pf Mar. 15) 1.75 260,844) 8,607,060 
Pacific Coast Borax.. |Dec 29) 5.00 100,000) = 522.500 
eee | Keb, 20 OL 19,000: 89,5 9 





Kerublic, Wash....... Mar 15 J | 35,1 00 385 1.60 
UsS.u.1I P.& F.,pf..|Mar. 1) 1.75 | 218,750) 978,156 


ee cee eeeeeersee seeeee loeeseeeslenerere: lessee 


COC o CSO CS eCODeSEEeeeDeSelece erestoccces econ + Poocccceess 
































a — No| Deling Sale. |Amt 
ORM cd dabokanneaee Utah|. .| Feb. 2l |Mar. 10} .01 
AEPIINED <5. cases axe Utah} 23) Feb. 17 |Mar. 10} .10 
DIGS... cicevices ces Nev..| 64) Feb. 26 |Mar, 19) .05 
LOR. ocaSeniesesen sss Nev..| 50) Mar. 6 |Mar. 26) .05 
BNE Ss cinch seneasnen LS ee ee ee eee 10 
eee Nev..| 63} Feb. 6 |Feb 27} .00% 
Ben Butler Utah; 2) Feb. 5 |Mar. 3) .15 
Best & Belcher....... Nev..| 69} Feb. 9 |Mar. 4%] .15 
California Borax...... Cal..| 2} Mar. 45 |Apr. 2/2.00 
Caledonia.............. \Nev,.| 48) Mar 12 |Apr. 2] .15 
Con. Imperial...... .. Nev. | 44, Feb. 27 |Mar. 20] .01 
Con. New York........ Nev .| 16) Feb. 5 |Feb. 27| .03 
Exchequer ° Nev..| 41} Feb. 26 |Mar. 2) .¢3 
Gerrymand r ova fh Mike ives] 2 ODs On oo. | 
TOIOEE SION... ssc nce Cal. 1} Mar. 1 |Apr. 5] .06 
SUE ashe ox cows Utah].. | Feb. 9 |Feb. 27] .0034 
Great Eastern........ Utah} 3) May 10 |Apr. 2] .00% 
Oe er LI ee ee are -25 
Justice hse! Gieiena en Nev..| 67) Feb. 7 |Feb. 28) .05 
Marina Marsicano....|Cal..| 22) Feb. 27 |Mar. 1$] .03 
Martka Washington..;Utah| 4) Mar.19 |Apr. 7] .01 
ee eae -.. |Cal..| 10] Feb. 7 |Mar. 5] .05 
Midnight Bowers ....;Utah| 3) Feb. 19 |Feb. 27] .01 
Mountaineer . |Cal Mar. 3 |....... 5 
New Klondike... ..|Utah| 4) Mar. 7 |Mar. 23) .00% 
New Frie.......... . |Utah| 3) Mar. 9 |Mar. 26) .00%4 
New State .... ....... Utah| 3) Feb. 12 (Feb. 28] .05 
SON. scebueneus) cos Utah|...| Feb. 15 : .02 
Ophir...... sone baeeeen Nev.| 77; Mar 8 |Mar.: 28) .20 
Pn. hdbkwarvawad oS ee ee Oe eee 10 
SS Fee Cal . i i eee 25 
PUR 605 scones 9600 Nev..| 4) Feb. 15 |Mar. 8] .02 
Pan-Am. Dev..... ...|Mex.|...| Mar. 3 |........ 40 
i \chacsuvwuews Cal..| 2} Feb. 8 |'Mar. 5} .02 
UNNI Sawwenscens cues Cal. } 8| Mar. 3 |Mar. 27} .02 
8 eae Cal..| 2} Feb. 12 |Mar. 5} .02 
Sierra Nevada....... Nev.|1i8! Mar.!3 |Apr. 2| -15 
Sliver Park .....0.. Utah| 1! Mar.10 |Mar.28) .04 
Snow Flake...... Utah|...| Mar. 1 |Mar. 31} .05 
SEAP.....0.0000.s000000: Utah Jan. 29 |Mar. 29) .10 
Success ..... ééssans Utah| 8 Mar.17 |Apr. 14} .01 
MUM wics0scsecetenene Cal.. Mar. 12 osesl one 
IB, uadend te ss ec0seae Utah|...| Feb. 16 |Mar. 6] .01 
eS ae Utah| 11} Feb. 15 |Mar. 10} .05 
SL eee Nev..! 32| Feb. 14 |Mar. 7' .01 
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NEW YORK. | 
—NaME OF Feb. 16 | Feb. 16.) Feb. 1%, | Feb.19, , Fob. 20.) Feb]. 
ComPany Hoth. 1804s 1 M1 te Ue 1 et Ge, 
































UN ac | .66 70 65] RS 400 
10094; 88] $4..63]95.00|94.98]94.13 8 % 94.18/93 83193 75|93.00] ...|.....] 1,200 
25/45.u}..... 45 50|45 00|44.75|... .|45.13|44 88/45.75|45.38].....)... -.| 3,190 
5 ea ae | oa Wicccal, deilseess phacehse+a: 

Be caleavss , ee Pe a sae iene’ aero 
Z Mi ceak-< schdessoh. aes 400 






Bree: 1.00 
Brit. ft.col, Copper RB. OC. “EQlt1u. -09 
Brunswick......|Ca! 
Bullion....-++ee.|U tah, 
Cnollar......-+-+ Nev... 
on Dal Sve 
con. Cal. 

r. Creek Colo.. 


oe. | 1.40|..00.| 203 ¥ 
8.60}10.0 aioh"t 8:50. 
"25 26]... 


Age..... 
Bale&Norcross. 
Homestake ... 
Horn Silver..... 
jron Silver.. ... 
Isabella ........ 
Jacx Pot 
Justice. . ..-. 
King & Pemb... 


Lacrosse. 

Leadville Con... 
Little Ch‘ef.. 
Ee. 2 — cons 


















Mente "Gibson... -|Colo . Tccccapsene “al ‘< cd ae 
Moulton... .....)/Mcnt » eee = an ee ee 

Mt. Rosa.. Colo. 

Ontario.. Utah. i 8.751 7.75] 8. 9 

Pharmacist. s 14d 


Sav: ge ee. 
sierra Nevada.. 
Small a. 
Standard Con.. 
Tenn. Copper. . 


8 
A) 1.25] '1.00 1) 220 Ml exs 1:00 


2 2.7 
bth is of] oo. io] 8 









































Utah... c.o-ve cs. \ebebs. Dveskel baw a a - 
Union Cor.,... |Nev . % eee a 2D] cocce “OBI 
or + seoe- [COLO t] BBhoccce] -BBloccce| “eBOococe) ot 
Tellow Jacket |Ner «hea ots 35 
Total sales, 29.34) shares 
COAL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS. 
Am. Sm. & Ref,) ..-... $100; 42.2... , 4134) 4b | 4b yp .....) ADSG) AIK) 4146) 4000) 4 eine $,607 
ae ee RT eee] 10U| Sival 2i.el 9 3el oe | 9 222] Some] gue) an =| 9 40| 9 36] 1edd5 
Am.S.& W Con] ...... | tu) 59 |.....| 5944] 5844) 5834) 5749) 585g) S7dq/ 5934) 5 34 59% 584 | 52,00! 
= x= seseee | 100) 93%]... .| 9336) 9346] 9346] 934] 94 | 933G) 93FQ] 9554) 935. .| 4,338 
Am. Tin ape, sesaes ‘| a 2 344g] 444| 34 sie 3344] Site] 34 | 344g] 24 488. 
ad a aceeesd Rh ‘wns [bacon we wae eeses ; ; : 26 
Col. Fuel & i Colo..| iu | 47 woe) 47 (| 4594) 4544) 4494] 4556) 45 | 455m) 4°56) 46 45) 5, 46U 
Sol. & H.C.&1 gt Be Lawes ale ° 184@| 1754] 185e/.... +62 
Federal Steel... seccse.| 100) 56 ees | 5696) 5°94) 5°94) 5adg) 5636) 5434) Site] 5536 556 f45¢) 21, 7) 
“ pf} ......| 100) 7534).....| 7594) 1550) 753g) 73 | Thee] 73 | 2436 Ta 7i.08] 7245p] 5,u6) 
Fleming’n C.&C| W.Va.| 10u| 23 | 2u | 2240) 25 | 22 | 18 | 22 | 18 | 22 | 38 Te ptashies 
Int’?! Pump....-. © _eecece snaalns 1844] 1744] 1844) 17 1754| 1636) 1736) 1745] 1646 
National Lead. 10} 2594) ....] 2536 24¥6)..-. | 494] .-..] 25 | cdg oo 2,215 
= Pp | 100) .. cS ee oe a eee Rae eee a 4du 
National Salt... 47 | 46 | 47 | 46 | 485Q| 48 | 49 | 4734) 49 zig" a airs 
wed ~ - 1a iw ie 9 | T3346) 79 | Te} 79 746) .--. 
Nat’l Tube ... 5) | 49%] 5040] 5U | SUG) 50sa) 5244) 52 — 634]... d 
Press. St. Car . 56o|.-..- eo ve f-<coet MBE 00s6 a " 9 
-. | eR es 87 |. 8744) 87 74g) .. 8644) 8734) 87 1 360 
Republic I.&8.| ..... | 100] 2534]. .. | 2544) 2436) 2434) 2384] 244e| 2356 sax 24 | 2a | 2840] 6,955 
“ pt .... «| 100} 6854) ... | 68%) 6836) 634g) —..| 69 | 68%] —..|.... | 68: 1,055 
Sloss-Shef.. ....} . ...| 10 | 81 | 30 | 31 | 30 1 | 30 | 81 | 80 | 2046) 2 Sévelvece Ov 
re “ pf ..| Ala.. | 1%) 7% 71 72 | W | 7 | Ww | 7 69 au 69 * 100 
*Stan.OllofNJ.| ‘* 1ON521 [518 |*5.5 [522 1525 [524 |*584 1582 [584 1582 |..... 350 
Tenn.0.,L&R.R a im 10U}4| ..-6- toh 97 | 99 | 9336) 99% 9646 1u0%4} 100 | 10084 "99 12,245 
Aw, UU}. ; ora ease Ty aerelanes : 
U S.Cast LP&F |. ... 10; 96!" 9%] 9 94| 9 96) 8 9 Bhe].... 100 
ee ep | 100) a7 sb as 4646) 47 | 4555] 46 | 4546 OB | GBB. ccc }ices J aeee 
Va. Coal & C ...| W.Va.) 100)..... 3634] 27 | 2odg] 27 | <634) 27 | 26 50 
*tx-dividend. Total sales, ! 23,337. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.* 
Feb. i4.; Keb 1., Feb. i6. , Feb. 17. Keb 19, Féb. zu 
NaME OF |L’ca- | Par — Sell toes eS ——|Sales 
Company. ition. | Val.| H.;L. | BH. (LL. | H.; L. | Hey L. | BM. , L. | 
a = ee ee I ae 2. BOle ccc RCION oa] ssasa eh arbiseestiecciive oh 08 
a “ Pn . Pee? wecesslecee-josce 1.00). eer des e eee wee 58 50183 00 eeeeleeooe s 
Re Biesienh «<6 cae caus “eae § assets. «6 4 
iBethtebem 81 wpe | [TEE asia}: el ab. oe Pl 
Vambria fron | “ 50 |44.75 oa scce] seo [ecees wees) vecehsesece 
Cambria Steel] “ 50 | 21.50|21. 25). si 2272/21: 120795] 20" 83] 20°5"]29.88] 20075] 7725). | Taio 
Susq I.&@8..| “ 10 ; 4.00] 4.0] 3.75] 4.00] 3 88] 5.83] 3.25].....] ....] 8,695 
United Gas I . 5 |54 *115 384 1" 14 [193 184 1:83 [154 [152 |... 930 


Yotal shares sold, 7, \<6. * Re ,orted by Townsend, Whelen & Co., 39 Wa nut St , Phila 






































delphia, §Ex-dividend. 
TORONTO ONT. 
Name on 3 Feb. ia Feb. 13. Feb. 14. Feb. ade Feb. 16. ; Feb. 17. Sutin 
ComPary. >! B. | A. B. A B. A. By A. B. A. B. 
“aa lc a —_ 
. |81 | .0434) .07 04 | .07 0434) .07 | .0434) .07 | .0434) .07 | .03 07 and 
oy i 0 42 0.46) .03% “Wi ‘a we -ag:- ct a Br os | ea 
3 t oak el. - 2 “3 * a i ‘ 
aa 1 | [10 | 2s] 210 | 21256] itu | 1236] ctu | -1236] “av | 212%] zu | 13° | 3,000 
B le 
briteh Gol 1 | .29 | .35 | .29 33 | .29 33 oS | | 88 1 | 88-1... .- 
Big Three.. | 1 -06 O° (546) 0734) .05 0649] .C5se] 06) .05 06a) .06 0734) 10,350 
Black Tail |! | .08%4¢ on v8 — # 10] -206) ft 08 | .093¢) .08 | .L93G).... 
Cariboo W’K | 1 | .7u -85 | .73 a ° SO, Pi liveeass 
Crow’s N.C |25 si |83.t0 38 0 38.00 si 0c 38 00 |30 00 36-v0 \a3 36.00 |35 00 |86 00 oa 
Deer Trail . | 1 . 08 | (96 U8 at 086 0936 ie 10 | 13,075 
Fairview ©. |0.25| .02 “U8hg -! 236) .034¢ 0349 0344 46g 
Iron Mask..| 1 | .40 | .50 40 | .50 a -50 -50 
Knob Hili 1 -€0 | .8) 65 83 65 80 | .68 | .80 
Lone Pine § | 1 elu | .15 12 17 10 15 3 15 
Minnehaha. | 1 6 10%} .08 12 07 12 8 12 
Movt.Cristo | 1 | .G3 | .Udd 0334| 04 | .03%6) 0436) .035¢) .05 
Mont &Lon. |0.24) .227 | .30 46! .80 | 2645p) .3U | .264m) .28 
Morrison... | 1 “uz | .04 | 202 6 | .u3 | .06 $4) .05 
ag Five. : US | 10 | .05 | .09 | .06%! .o9 | .! 09 
0. Belle... * cats a fe Maes cg indtaws 
Princess” .. 11 | .05 | .083%) .04 | .08 | .06 | -0834| .06 | UBS 
Rathmullen|1 | .0 | - 043g) 16 | 04 | 206 - 0536 
Republic... | 1 | .90 | .95 91 “944 93 | .97 [1.00 /1.05 
emarac ..| 1, | .08s)---.-- 06 08 .. O04]. 
¥en Anda 1 | 043) - 0534 tes -05 | 2°54) 04d] . 
ar Eagle. | 1 [1.75 [1.79 [1.68 [1.82 [1.65 [1.71 |1.55 /1 61 
Waterloo... ww = lv . a ° “tox bos 02H ‘ams Song| a8 ee Oe ‘Sabb 
tumipeg. . omy oe 20 e835) 86) S08) 2) SO) a8") ie calioe 
Develo 4 
'G.Fiela. sag |sgge*| 926) -Q956| 0205] -00>6| 0206} 084} 0284} 0934) 0286) 08%) 5,000 
Can.G.F.8. 01] .05 | 07 | .05 | OF | '6 | U2]. oO |. Ag) 06 1.00) 
d Hills 1 -044¢' 05 U4tq) .C4dq) O04 | .05 | .0454’ .0536) O4s6) .06 0g & 1,000 

















BOSTON. MASS.t 










































































































































Maun op Par| No. Feb. 14. Feb. 15. Feb. 16 Feb. 17." _Beb 19 19 ; Feb. 2. 
Company. |*@l Of | H.) L.|H.) U.|a.)L.|a.)L. |H.|L.| 8.) Z| ue 
Aetna, Cons. g | $5} 100,099) 3.75) 3.50) 4 00). 
Adven’u’e,Cons| 25) 100,000) 5 25) 5.uu) .... | 58 
Allouez.........| 25] 80,090) ....| _. cod aten se a ; : 
am. Z. L. & 25} 60,009) 17.50] 17.25/17 00] 16.50}. ... 6.50). 
Anaconda... ..} 25/1, 2u0,000148 25 pan Weel ceenbecsauls onc fy ad 
Arcadian, c....| 25] 150,000|19.00 a a 17.50|17.0u0}i6 75). 370 
Arnold, ¢.......) 25 000 “ee i saaberacis $19 
Ashbed .......| 28 410.000). ee dts dquabidcadh> ses ae <uatestass 
Atlantic, ¢......| 25] 40,000 waa woe [24.05 
tic, c:... ....] 25] 100,000]22.00] :2°:]3i 50| 21.00 41. -00 -«. (20.35 
Bingham, c. g..| 10 000} ase daectels eae 5} °O.5u} 0.50) 1 
manza, Dev.g} 10) 300,000) 1 50] 1.38 ead cheooes oe Oe 
Bostou,q ..... 10) 109,000 cows 7] eoee| 4 50 a 
Boston&C.C .. 2 000 een adda’ + UR vderbacats “ 
Bos.&Mon,Tr = 25} 150,000 | 280 ~ 28) (278 | 273 00+ | 808 
Breece.... .....) 39 1,000 subveébicaed 
British Col.. .- 5) 200,000’ ..... -|10713]10.60 atieliees 
Barre € Bost., © 10 200,000 70-00) 65.0" 72.U0|69.5U,. ..] .-- ee 
Cal. & Hecla, c.| 25} 100,000] 60 |.....}765 sooo} TO [765 1770 
Catalpa,s..... >} 10] 300,000) . aotbe b> was 
Centennial, c. . s 911,060 i9.25]i9 13]...). «+ 118.50] 18.00} 18.50 
Central Oil.. 25} 6,050]. 18.0} ....]48.0 
Cochiti, gz. .....| 10 157,u00) i2. 00 J a - 09 io. Bd 11.0u} 10.63) 10 75 
Cort. a 10) 110, ere 
Copper Range..| 25) } Sani 
Dominion Coal,| 100 150,000 42,06] 41.59/42:00 Oat si rf 
O. pref.......| 100} 20,000].....|.... a “ae 
Elm River . 12 300,10 135 5.00 5 00 eau 
Federal Steel...| 100 iet'8i3 36.85]55.38|56.5u|56_00|*6.UU] 35.75/56 uu f . 
pie. a. wtacee 592,610 4 a arn i4.50)..... eee ee "i R 
M, C..... 15.00} ..... ones fill. Obracess a<diee Cull Scand 
Humboldt.--.::] 25 , oad 1 Ob 
. Royal c.| 25] 100,000 a. 60} 26.00 a. 00] 26.50]26 G0] -...:/26 5u , 
SS 25} 100,000) 6.(6)..... 6.0u'.... | 6.0) ee ee ae no 
Mayflower... 25} 10),000} 3.0u)..... a ae ee ae eee 
Melones........ TB) TGA he cece 1.00}.. ..} 1 0) ae Ga 
Merced, g . 15; 100,00)| 7.5u exwesleaceah #6 oe Anita eae 
Michigan., .... 25) 030 a28 ‘ es Da rai 
Monawi * 100,000]15.00}14 00 “< 14.6'}t8 . MAG 8 .cclcc-sch Sm 
ntana ¥ 5U]..... 75] 7.63] 7 a8 cose] 2eMBlececed 200 
N.A.Gold Dre’g} 10 y ssefe- tn seolte. stare ee as _ ecco] ocesce 
Old Colony, c 25} 100,000) 4.00)].....|..... 4. ad 3.59 -| 125 
Old Dominion, 25 150, 000 a 75) 20.50) 20.50/20 00) 20 7/20. -- «/20.00 é qi 
la, c. «| 25 98,000 76 00) 75.50) 77 00) 75.50) 76.25) 76.00 ‘ (73 5 \75.00 ‘ 287 
Parrot, se 10] 229,850]45.63]45.u0|45.62/45 Ui |45.00/44.50/45.25/44 63].... |..... 45.25)44 50] 9 493 
Pioneer, ¢ q. 18 ae La . } Be 1,79} 1.5u otk «| 155] 1 13} 380s 
cy, SEEN, Ivccccloagee sath cadelsedos ME. Vikcees 141 14 ead 39 
itode alana 35 0000Nl ....|. .. |..... aE eo Rdiivaca. 0c has 5 
Santa Fe, g. c..| 10) 250,000) 7.00| 6.88) 6.63 6 50 6.5), 6.38) ..... 6.0J)... 40 
San. Ysabei,g..| 5] 130,000] 3.10) v.38] ©. | Ud... Recs sk acd bacse. 2.5u] .2°.) 80) 
Tamarack, — 25} 60,000] ... OME) oe bese * ae ; “ WwW 
Tecumseh’ oe | BP ee BES. cdlvece i ee ieee eae 36 
m...| 25) 100,000)..... .| 3.88) 7 75) 7.50)... oDU} J cee. Br 
Union C.L......| 25} _80,000].....|.. miata) ated nays ee et 
United States’ 25) 250,000 . ee eee TX eee ose) 9 25) 8.2 520 
U.S. Ol 25] 100,000} 20.0:)|19.0 5) 9.05/12. 28]19.01/18 75) 9 00/18.5 | 9.50/18 -50/2).0u),.<..] 1,448 
Utah Consg.c , 5! 3 0,0u0}3u CO)... ../4u.50/30.00!30 00!29 5u'31.00]30 5uls1-75'30.00).... )".. c] ‘945 
Vietor nee 6 5} 200,000 esse oie . A. Rehaaoes at eace sul aa oe 
Victoria ... 25 i0U,.00| a | 8.29] ...| 4.00) 3 50} $.50].... af ivees 150 
Washington..../ 25; 40,000! ....) . ..}. } Sa coh Ned cece hy 1.13 ..| . 200 
White Knob :.:| 100) 54,0. 20.(0/17 00} 20.00} <2.) .2..] 2. .] 20.13] 18 75]31 uu}29 00) 4,421 
Winona, ec... ..| 25) 109,v00 heaton eee a . sao) sa Eyeanee 
Wolverine, c...| 25} 60,000 a, a0 41.75) 41.00/42 00 [42 OO}... | 41.75}41.00)..... 49 
Wyandotte.. 25; 10,0 & 1.75] * ' Wgaad A ‘4 . | 2.93 269 
+ Official quotations Boston Stock Exchange. Total sales, 31,625. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Loca- Par. | Feb. | F- Feb. | Feb Feb, | Feb. 
NAME OF Company. tion. value. l4 15. 16. i? } 29. 20 
3elcher..... veee| Nev. 3 00 221 21 21 aE? xi 20 
Bost & Belche " ; 00 84 82 34 37 33 82 
Jaledonia .. _ 3.00 34 36 37 39 | = .38 38 
zpahonge Cea. ‘ - 8.00 20 17 Qn 18 | .18 18 
Jhollar = cesnepes = 3 0 8 21 19 20 18 1 
Jonfidence. Wide ste deemed , » 3.0) 73 «fe .0d 75 eae 5 
“on. California & Virginia... ” 2 50 1.05 1.30 1.35 1 45 1 43 1 35 
Crown Point .......... cegacee a 3.00 2 (9 07 0 & 07 
ale Sas ivtensesescces - 3.00 14 M4 14 15 15 ld 
‘ale & Norcross ............ ” 3.00 34 80 30 3 -30 30 
fustice “ 2 00 8 -06 07 07 | U6 -06 
gxican i 3 00 24 .23 21 4: | 22 19 
cidental Co’ . 3.00 Ali 12 ih 1i Il 12 
bir ° 3.00 56 54 55 58 55 53 
tosi... © 3.00 2] 29 26 28 26 +26 
Savage........ fe = 2.50 oi il okt 12 WW ell 
Sierra Nevada. * 3.00 46 4 26 3? 37 35 
Standard Con.. Cal. 10.00 2.8) 2.75 2.40 2.:0 2 50 2.40 
Union Con........ Ney, 2.50 ote 24 224 25 24 23 
Oa. ces. sees - 1.00 U3 07 07 U6 07 -06 
Yellow Jacket ~* ‘ =< 3.00 it AT 16 17 17 7 
Official telegraphic quotations of San Francisco Stock Exchange. 
lesa aaa - 
CALIFORNIA OIL STOCKS." 
No, Fev. 9 Feb. i. ) Feb 1...) feb i. | Keb 14.) Feo. a 
aS of | Par|—- ———| -—| -—-— | — — —-—|Sales 
shares.|Val.| H.; L Br his koi Bt Lith. Bo 
Anaconda . ‘10° 000) 35.00) .55) = 5 55). : 85) .50}.... | | 65 . «| 2,500 
Barker Ranch.. | 2 0,0.0} 1.0u) 1.15). 1 y = D caake! cw ead 340 
Blue Goose..... : ikea). Eemeadl« Raiensgat 20 
Burllngton...... | 100,000} 1.00) !.25)..... eal -| 500 
Caribou......... | 100,00} 1.°0) .95]..... | -| 375 
Century. .......| 50,0.0/10.0)) .9]....) . | ; dena 
DORMMRIOR ccccee Jecccesee ee | a ae | Ms aaebes 5 
HOME, ..ce0e vee |eoecee-- fe ---| 8 85} 3.80) 3.85] 3 80) 3 75/..... Rate Races atesded wéae nadie 830 
National..... .. | 100,°U0} 5 0°} 6.50).....)... |. a Rac cgleewapocusR sane. de age 
Petroleum...... | 1U/,000} 10°} .46] .38 Bi icss WD less lasees Revexdlaene badeal ced 
Sen Luis .... .. ‘ ed é eh el ee 


* California and Producers Oil Exchanges. 














Total sales, 4,6°0 shares. 





























SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Feb, 10. 
Par 1 { sar} 

STocgs. Snares. val. Bid. Asked. red.| Srocks. | Snares. Vai.| Bid. |Asked 
Ajax 300,000 rT 0 ¢ oe | 80. 50 | Horn Sliver. 400,000 825 | $0.90 Za : 
A 400,000} 25 30 || Joe Bowers ..| 700,000; 1 | .09 | 90.9% 
Buckeye Som il ie] ‘as || Joe Gowers kxi. | 40000) 54 | “Ossa) 0984 
Bullion-Beck & Ch.| 100,000} 10} 3:90 | 3.50 || Little Pittsburg | 400, 000) § } 02 8 
Centenrial Eurka.| 200,00)} 25] 23.0) |.. i Lower Mammoth) 150,000 | 4888} .49% 
Chloride Point.. 500,000) 1) .18 2046 Mammoth ....... 400,000| 5 | 2.0654) 2.09 
Daigy.. .......0-02--| 500,000} 3) .0734 ite | May Day 400,00) 34 | 9) 9 
i ee 500,000} 5 (038) “Ui3e | Mereur.......+.+- 2uu,000 25 | 5.26 5.0) 
Dalton & Lark..... | 2,500,000) 1 04 07 || Northern Light..| 400,000) 5 0354) 556 

ce 130,000 20| 1.40 | 1.6:36 | Ontarlo.. .. ...... 150,000) 100 | 8.12%} 9 00 

West... 150,000} 20) 12.27 | 12.33 | Richmond-An. 500,000) 1 5 

—" coces 200,000) 5) I. 1.85 || Sacramento ..... 1,000,000; 5 15346] ....-06 
eees oct” ‘03 || Silver King. ....-| 150,000/20 | 51.50 -00 
Eagle & Blue Bell. 250,000} +1) 100 1 37 || Star Comsemaav'e 500,000) 1 | 17S 3 
Aces....... 250, 1} .03 6 CAM......+--«| 250,000) 1 2) 31 
seoeeseosees| 100,000) 10) .09 «15 | Sunshine.. esses» -| 250,000) 10 1834 25 

iene.” ea 5 10% B Swansea ........ 100,000; 5 3.5536] 38.78 
Goiden Eagle .... od .0494 | South Swansea. 150,000} 1 1.33 1.40 
Grand Central 250,000} 1) 5 66 5 » || Utab. ....ceccccsees 100,000) 1 50 80 
Homestake... ... 1! Us Vaieo 200,000 10 / 45 -%5 
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STOCK QUOTATIONS. ——- 
ee ——— 
COLORADO SPRINQS, COLO.! | MEXICO. Feb. 10, | 
. Par Feb. 7. Feb. 9. | Feb.10. | Feb. tl. Prices, 
Courant. |val a |B aw |B a |B) | | Ba | Sates. | Mammor Comranr, [ie ofl 100%. love. j0re. | ee erat lEiren:ldiwed -|- 
Kcacia.....| 81 38 | 038% 85h) 181% | .8794| .875¢| 88 | 88 | 9834] 37.500) — — ied a ae) div’dlOp’g.,Cl’g. 
pea Pa 1 "163¢| 116% 16 | -17 | :16%4| 163%) 9,000 | Chihuahua: Hi 1/Ac 
Am. Con...| 1 y J .06 | .059<| .06 | . 10,000 | _ Gloria............ eos $30) 3m Macf tiet Monte. 2,554 | 10.00 2| At 
‘Anaconda.| 1 | -8736|...... 45 Bis, 14834| 148i4| 48 | .45 | 4730 111,500 | Durango: 6,000 | 8.00) 215 200 3/Alk 
Anchor 1 -02 - 0254! 0236)... ..| -0236) -U2Bd)........ Barradon y 40} 40|| San Rafaely An.) 1 ig = |Als 
Anchor! LE 6 ee -99 OD Sicoeccsl GE lbiseee sopeant Candelaria de Pan. 2 do. aviado .. 1300 6:00 410) 300 slat 
‘Antelope. i 0844 0596 03%4| .0834| .08%4 O86 .63%| .03%4| "6, Seger Kepebeonba 80 30) do. del Oro... 8,000 5.00 2 0 lal 
agate 1 0534 ‘ 0544 06 7 0536] 12,000 eNOles....... -.++ ee me “4 _ Boledad...... eee = $2 830] 280 7Ali 
Areravuni 3] 1 a7 ‘ie = eae a “1 18" | ‘3Bte] 11,900 | Rosario y Anexas. fo} 10 union Hacienda. 2,000 | 5:00] 60] sp “re 
Battle Mt.c.| 1 x "35 | 185%4| 185 | .86%| .85%6| « 11,500 a 305] 280 i oo 500 3 72 10/Ar 
Har....| 1] -O734)...... 076) .0 -08 | .0834/ .08%<| .C8%4| .08by) - 14,775 | Cinco Senores y An 870} 400||,| Esperanza y An.. 1560 0 1/An 
Black Beli.} 1 een solt Sa 18 | 114 |.... .| .18%| 18 | 14 | 8 Sei ccondiasperse 30| 80 oacan: a 
Blue Bell. .} 1 ae. Ripscra cae Fee okt: 1 ed wee Aid Besson do. pref. ......... 30; _30||_ Luz de Borda ava 22 o 
poh tee..| 1 6m 07 “0634 07. | [0634 06%] “07 | ‘07%4) “11,000 upe Hacie’a 225| 285] ;Pueblo: oe 
1 OT4| .0736 [0734! .0736| .07%¢| .0736| .07¢ Sie 11,000} Trini aviador . 235 20)|_ Tlauzingo......... 14/At 
Cadillac... 1 “016! . "02 |.....-| .01%| 023g] .02 | .02 21, do. aviada........ 20} 18|/8. Luis Potosi: 15|At 
Gaamiec.<-) i |. 4 os “Dove |" 1o0bG! Loose] 20884) 10636 LOT] at Zona Minera de Pas $3;  26|| Concep. y An..... 16/A1 
Ghampion..| 1 -08 "08 | 0836] 208 | -08h4] 20834) - 1 Hidalgo: Sta.MariadelaPaz 17/1 
Chicolo.. i 04 ‘mg | ldde] 204 | 0454) 20436) -04 Amistad yConcord. 29| _27||Zacatecas: ala. 
C.K.&N. 1 0236} .0236 "0234| -U23<| 10256] .0239| .0254| 0256) 21-000] Arevalo... 200} +200|| Asturiana y An.. wae 
oe bial 1 “1056 "105e| 11084] 1084| 31 | .105¢| .10%' 93,009] Bartolome de Med. 65| 70|| Cabeson ....... 19) 
0.0.G.Ext.| 1 |......|....- “10 i. | s1tSe]e..-| 22 | 09 | Ja] «= 1,000} Carmen...... -..-... 850} 300]; C’delar. de Pinos. 20Al 
O.c.& Man.| i 21436] 21 "1436| "143¢)"liasg| 21596] 11934] [1436] 14,000] Lus de 120} 100|) Palma de Somb.. 21) AI 
per Mt.| 1 “U64e| . 50634| .06%4| 0736) .0736| .07% 272,000 ST sa6sesee 30 ip ana ace RAI 
Crecde&OC| 1136] : ““igyg| Leog" asa] Daal HT Pl ann 23/AI 
Dante......| 1 “Tost "1654| 116%| .16 | .1656| .1584| .16 | 28,000 iA 
Bee tisinanl 1 | -<-cc] BUG .ce--clocenee] J “0534| [068g| 105 | “065| (0834 1,000 PARIS. F vias 
Beltpes....| 1|- rE ee “O75e| 20884] 0736] .03a| .0754 1/500 . eb. 1. ry 
ElevonGo | 1 init isi: ote cag IEE Peg SIR | | an 
. : . . . . “ “ , Name oF ComPaky. Country. | Product. [Capital | Par | Latest Prices. iB, 
Enter 1 2554) .26 DER). 22-0] 25 Jooveee : J 8,000 Stock divs, |Op’nin: a 
¥ Raw 1 el coos [25%] .80 || .2536| -30 im eee a ~ | valine. .|Closing. vB 
‘avol d J 0546) .06 ec--01 @ 05%} 06 ‘ 
Findle; fee 13%] ; "13 "| 143g] .i9eg| .14 | 1336) -1 Pe | B.| Lu. Fr. NR 
Sart Bog] ib ae AS | -1eae ional 1d | 1B 188g Franoe......|Stgel mérs..|27,00,000) 200) | 78.00) 1200.0 1926.0 ae 
en : ; Sane a eece me cuke anes’s oF * ‘ 50 00 
i z : ad”: te ciieee| | 7:]12{000,000| 500 | $5.00} ‘5190 'B 
Sah bern. 1 wi ‘i “11 a6 - .* tone ee “Teg Bank.. |Russia.......|Irom & steel)..........| 500 |....... 4,850.00 473.00 BIB 
Hayden....| 1| 0s | - 02 4, 7 “O2%q| .02 | .0234| 0234) . France......|Steel mfrs..|20.000,000} 500 50.00} 1,735.00) 1.765, IB 
Hayden. 1S | oe 2 Se Ors] -02ie) Oe | Sal “Oat 3 oe coca iateaee ts ‘lesessesee| 230.00| 6°850.00|  6'9' 0.0 pa 
Independce| 1| -62 | .63 | [624 -62% | “e2se] 60"| -02 | “39%6) “60 fawer Cal... eepet..--.- S00 | 1.02} 2,895.00) 2,925.00 33 
spendce) 3 | te, 6294 ee BC Russia... & iron 500 |.....-..| 1,250.00] 1,287.50 38/8 
On| 76 oe ela cat an 1 ea) BRS) 58 abana Bove 8. Africa. ...|Gold...... ..| 8,375,000] 25 8.75| 85.25] "85:50 39/B 
Isabelle. «| 3 lt eipel are cey | “éobal Ziel. isco [ose eree| ate00 France......|Coal.........| 600,000} 900 | 7.00} 2,905.00] 2,940.00 40\B 
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66\Cons. Zine & Lead, pf.. —: 

7 Continental, Bsccesevecis 


177 Orphan’ Belle, g 
178| Original lepine. £. oa 
RIGIOSCOOIA, Ce «..00s00csecece 
180| Pacific Coast Borax..... 
Co eer 
182|Pennsylvania Coal....... 
183|Pennsylvapia Con.. 

184 — Steel, pf. 
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207 Silver King, g. s. 
208 Small Hopes, s. 
5 gler, s. 1. z. 
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212/Specimen. g 
213|Squaw Mountain, g... 
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Name and Location of 


Company. 


:|]122/Independence Town & M a 
123 International, z 
Iron Mountain, g. 8.1. i.. |] 
BPO GAVEL, Bil... ccccees 


Misc ccccossexs 
Klondike Bonanza, Ltd. 
Lake Superior Irop...... 
Last Chance, s. l......... 
Last Dollar, g............ 
Le Roi 


j| Lexington, g............ 


Little Tiger, g. seals 
Mammoth, g. Di Oha sass 
Marion Con.............. C 
Mary McKinney. g...... 
Maryland Coal, pf. ..... I 
ED Mosdscvdeaxtsacene 
Mead, g 


Mor Beauty, g . 
Ge BUONO Bos occ csaciveacs 
B0|Mt. Shasta.........e..... 
oe Desasaael acne eneae a 
ountain Copper.. ..... 
Napa Con., q...-.00.0. +» 
National Lead, com. 
National Lead, pf....... 
National Salt, pe eandners 
National Steel, Mv csanus 
New Central Coal........ 
ge i rer 
New York Zinc.......... 
N.Y.& Hon Rosario, s.g.|C. 
North Star Mines of N.J.| 
174;Okanogan, g............. 
i —. hess a 


186 Pharmacist Con., g.. 


188) Pittsbur OOeh, OE. ..00005 


ureka, g....... 


BOUT OCUINIG,. Bocce ccescceece 
ON NOONES Bec cccccscceses 
192|Prince Albert, g......... 
ueen Bess Propr., s. lL. 
oon WOORisiscsecs 


eee eee eee 


199 Reon, 6. a ee 
200) Republic _— & Steel, pf U. S.. 
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224/Union Leasing........ on 
225| United, z. 1., pref........ 
226'United Verde, c....... j 
228 Victor, g 
229) Vindicator, Con., g 
230|War Eagle Con 
231|West. Mine Enterprise. . 

232|What Cheer, z......... 

'288| Wolverine, C..........++. 
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Correspondents are requested to forward changes or additions. 





Dividends. 





Total 


Peete eeeeelewereesensl  seeseeleeseleseees 


546,619| Dec. . 
25,000 | Dee. . 
160, 000} Dec.. 





1,416,000 \Jan.. 
4,735,000| Oct... 


26,682/Feb. . 
155,000 Feb.. 


4,080,000| Jan.. 


453.700 April. 
1,440,000] Feb. . 


Nov.. 
i/Feb.. 


Jan.. 
Dec.. 
April. 


Feb... 
Feb.. 
Nov.. 
Aug.. 

Oct... 


13, 617. 500| Jan.. 


Pewee eens 


84,000 Jan.. 
62,500|Mar.. 
539,000| Jan.. 


2,713,169 Oct... 
2,707.080| Feb. . 


40,000)May . 


1 845, 411)May.. 


| 11 ‘570, 000|Feb.. 


60.000) Dec. . 
* 89,500) Feb... 





20,000) Aug . 
15,000) Oct... 
138,000] Oct... 
2,897,000|Sept.. 
2,950|Mar.. 
130,000) Oct... 
2,600,000|Feb.. 
3,325,000) Feb. . 
1,210,000) Dec. . 
12,000) May.. 
165,000] Oct... 


10,000 Nov.. 


| 3,919.226|Feb. . 


1.745.000 April. 
1,440,000 Feb.. 
900,000 Feb... 
216,500 Feb.. 
6,270,000| Dec... 


Career eeeslesseee 


363,789) Feb.. 
30, 000) Nov.,. 


Peewee eelewes we eeleeeel sere eee eee eeeeeeeeeeleseeese 





Date. 


Nov..|189 





Jan. .|1§ 


























clita 
} 
Abrasives— Cust. Meas. Price. | 
Carborundum, f.0o.b. | 
Niagara Fallsgrains.. tb. $0.10 | 
Powd., F. FF. FFF.. * 08 
Minute No. 1..... ; = 15 
1 Bis aorank * 1.00 | 
Corundam, N. C.......- ee 07@.10 
RGU, «nose abneboun = .0444@.05 
Emery, Turkish flour... “ 03 
Grains.........c000 = 
Naxos flour. ........++ 2 
eee By ee 
Chester flour......... - 
rs eg 
Peekskill flour........ 
SP ee 
Crude, Kuluk, best. ..lz. ton 
Levant, ise ae) or . 
Naxos (reek) best “ 25.00) 
Pumice Stone,Am.powd, Ib. .013@,.02 
italian, powdered... - 011g 
Luinp, per quality. . O4AGAY 
Rottenstone, ground. ae oe 021477, 03 
Lump, per quality....  “* 05M .14 
NN. 5c ccns teadoupsene = 17@.30 
Acids — 
Acetic. 30% pure........ 100 lbs 
30% ch. pure.......... % 
80% pure........+6- 
Benzoic, English........ OZ. 
GTIMAN. 2.200 .scccees b. 
Boracic, pure cryst... = 
ea ne 
Carbolic, crude, 60%.... gal 
eae Ib. 
Liquid, 95%........... gal 
Carbonic, liquid......... Ib. 
™hromic, crude......... a 
Chem. pure......-.+0. = DN | 
Absol. ch. pure....... zs 1.75 | 
Hydrochloric, ch. pure. “* OF | 
Hydrofluoric, 367. . . OBA, .0ALS 
thn pbbseh bbe sane ee 05@,.06 
ee re - 220 
Nitric, chem. pure...... a -09 
Sulphuric, 98%.......... . 0114 
CREME. PUTS. 2. ccccce “4 
Tertertc. cryat.....:.... “ 
PE cassieccuneces ~ 
Alecohol—Grain......... gal : 
Refined wood, 95.97% Pe CEA% 
ra = 1.50 
Alaum—Lump...........- 100 Ibs 1.75 
PL... stun sennasees 1.85 
Chrome, conrl..... .... - 350 
Aluminum—Nitrate.... Ib 1.50 
Oxide,com’l, common..  * Oe | 
a a _ 20 
Mint ineestessbieses e BO 
Biguirated....=..0..000. a 05 | 
Sulphate, pure... ....... 8 1.50 
[ENE csc eccnpocsnoes re O114@ Oils | 
Ammonia—Aqua, 16° O4b6 
sy = OD 
DP vabenesebnsdsbarncuns " 5% 
Dt Lan occub sp canes 0714 
Ammonium — Bromide, r* HLA, 
Carbeuate lump... .... “6 0814@..11834 
| ee sg 0984.00.34 
Muriate, gran., white... “  .06149@.063g 
IDS. cccks bob). 50 - U8l4 
Gray, gran............ - OGLe | 
Nitrate,white, pure (99%) ** 1014 | 
Phosphate, com 'l....-. ‘ 12@.15 
Chom. pure... ......-. - 60 
Antimony—Glass...... - 30@,.40 
Needle, lump..........+ - 05la @, 06 
Powdeved, ordinary... “ 0534 | 
Best... ; O8k6 | 
Oxide, com’l white, 95%.“ 0916 | 
Com’! white, 99%...... - 12) 
Com‘l gray.......- a .07@.08 
Sulphuret, com’l........ - 16 | ¢ 
Arsenic—White ........ nd 0434 | 
Pi c<tbetesalcascbecees 08 
Asphaltum \ 
Ventura, Cal..........0. sh ton 32.00 
Cuban, crude.......... 7 Ib. .0116@.03%4 
Egyptian, crude.. . 06 
Trinidad, refined. ...... ‘Ig. ton 30.00@25.00 
San Valentino ...... ..lg. ton 15.00 
Gilsonite.Utah, ordinary Ib. 03 
a eer Pe 0334 
Barium—Carbonate, 


Lump, 80@.90 . Sh. ton 25.00 27.50 
92@9S84.... = 26.00@ 29.00 
Powdered, 80@ Ws... Ib. 013402 
Chioride,com'l..........°~ 02@ .0214 
Chem, pure cryst.... 05 
Nitrate, powdered ..... 0514 
Oxide, com], hyd.cryst F -18@.22 
Iivdrated, pure eryst. “ 25 
Pure, ates ae obeeke F 20 
DRED, onnes-ccicess< 01 
Barytes—Am. Cr., No. 1. sh. tor 1 9.09@,10.00 | 
SER cipeGuRs Saeed scan 8.00@8.25 
TA Bi atdbchsvadss tion 7.75@S8.00 
Am. Floated......... 15.00@ 18.00 
aS lg. ton 18.00@20.00 
Bauxite—Ga. mines: Ist 
ES Ere Ig. ton. 5.00@5.16 | 
Second grade......... a 4.00@4.56 
Ala., f.o.b., Ist grade....  “* 5.00 | 
Second grade......... . 3.85 
Benzole—90%........ ral. 1.00@1.10 | 
Bismuth— Oxide. hydr.. “ib 2.25 | 
ee Sete 1.20 | 
Bitumen, *B”’......:... * BLE | 
IE in bcsubieebsdobhahod . D5 | 
Bone Ash es 0234@.031¢ | 
Borax—Cryst.and pow’d ‘ “O8@ 0714 | 
en - 3 | 
Bromine—Bulk........... “ 45 | 
Cadmium - Metallic..... “ 1.50@2.00 | 
NED. 05 scanceescene ee 2.000@3.00 | 
INNS S S555 osbbkncxss 6 2.00@ 2 50 | 
Acetate, pure white. .... 100 Ibs 31.00 





Norr.—These quotations are for 1 w hole Ss ale lots in New Ye ork unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade discounts. 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE ELEMENTS, ETC.—CURRENT PRICES. 









































Calcium— Cust. Meas. Price. | Manganese— Cust. Meas. Price. Cust. Meas. Price. 
Acetate, gray........ 100 Ibs. $1.55} Crude,pow’ Salt—N.Y. com. fine abt. 
brown...... as 1.10 | 709@75¢ binoxide.... Ib. .0144@.0146 380 IDS... - 20s sees eens bbl. $ .70 
Carbide, in ton lots. f.0. 75@85% binoxide.... “ ‘o1e@. 216] N. Y. agricultural...... sh. ton 1.50 
b. Niagara Falls, N.Y, sh. ton 75.00 35@90% binoxide.... “ .0246@.0314 We: Wc CORIO. <5. vese cess “i 2.30 
Carbonate, PPt....e-+es Ib. 05 90@95% sempcenns wee * — ,0234@.02 514 N. Y. dairy and table...“ 2.90 
Chloride, com’l.. --100 Ibs. -95 | Carbonate..... ‘ “if .16@.20 | Saltpeter—Crude...... -100 lbs. 3. . @38.75 
eee ace tesco one 1.90| Chloride........... pci .04|  Refined............ 425 
Balphite.....200-+0: secs Ib. 05} Ore. 50Z........006 eouses unit  .22@.22% | Samarskite............. Ib. 1.00 
Cement — | Marble—Flour......... -sh.ton 5.50@8. 00 | Silica—Best foreign....Ig. ton 10.00@11.00 
Portland, Am., 400 Ibs.. bbl. 4.208.009 | Mercury— Ground quartz, ord....sh. ton —6.00@8.00 
ON or ort ake * H@2. Z | EEG, ocssseioncn’ lb. 74 BeSt......sscecccesoes Pe 12,00 
** Rosendale,” 300 Ibs... ** Mica—N. Y. gr°nd. coarse ‘ .08@.05 Lump quartz..........- ~ 2.50@4.00 
Sand cement. 400 Ibs... “* 1.55@1.95 0 | WU ee coc aoe a) oe 06@.07| Glass sand.............. - 2.75 
Slag cement, imported. “ 1.65| Sheets, 1x3 ins) .60 | _ Fire bricks (Blue Welch) M. 35.00 
Ceresine — | antl a ROI ERS ss 13.00 | Silwer—Chloride......... oz. 65 
Orange and Yellow..... lb. 11 | Mineral Wool— NO Ss ccsncesuescktee "= 40 
SVRED iu ssw seneeses anon 12.@.13% | Slag. ordinary.......... 100 Ibs. 0}  SURMEO., cosh c0csrcsszssee * 85@1.10 
Chalk—Lump, bulk..... sh. ton 5 5 IE sc as “ 1.40 | Sodium—Metallic....... Ib. 0734 
Precipitated. ....... iF .05@.05% | Tere ae ss 3.00} Acetate, com’l.......... = 0334 @.04 
CC ONS Gc ccccce ke 100 Ibs. .30@,.35 | Rock, ordinary.........sh. ton 32.00 | Bichromate............. ” d 
Chlorine—Liquid....... lb. 24 | eS eee 100 lbs ee - J 
WADE ss s5555cen0tesese soe Bb 1) SEER ve osassaesoseys os 5.00} Chlorate, com'l........ “ 09@ 914 
Chrome Ore— | Monazite—922........... sh. ton 140.00 | Hyposulphite.......... 100 lbs. 1.60@1. 40 
(50% chrome) ex-ship....lg. ton 20.00@21.00 | Nickel—Oxide, bl’k No.1 Ib. 1.00} Nitrite............sseees Ib. .07%@. wns 
MAE coon sk ciaiissiknas 35.00 Black No. 2........ M08 EORAGE ka cesenaweacns - 
Clay, China—Am. com., ein; TO. 2... 52.006 - TOD) PROMBD 05560606 cisee a -RY@ 08 
ex-dock, N. Y...... lg ton 7.70 | ON ” OD) ERRIB. oss. s contac scess -1444@.144% 
Am. bestexdock. N.Y. * 8.70 | Oils—Black.reduced 29 gr.: | Triphosphate .......... ee -O4 
English, common...... 2 11.50 | 25@30 cold test....... gal. .11@.11144| Silicate, conc............ . .06 
ee eer er 16.50 | oe a -12@,.12% | WE Bn 5555 cases asus si .01@.01% 
Fire, ground, f.0.b, Jer- 1 Eee * .13@.14| Sulphate, gran., puri’d. “ .03 
sey City, N.J.... ..< sh. ton 4.00@5.00 | | NE oa can alcdew = -10%@.11| Sulphide............... 100 ibs. 1.75 
ee Ss scenes stereos p93 6.00| Cylinder.dark steam ref ‘“ Sees Suippive...... .....5... b 0246 
Coal Tar Pitch......... gal .08 | Dark filtered......... 5d .13@.18| Tungstate,com’l. ...... Bd 
Cobalt —Carbonate...... Ib. 1.50 | Light filtered......... e 15@.17% | PUPC.. 22. sence cece eee @ 50 
RS Re Ee P 1.30 | Extra cold test........ - -23@.27 | Strontiur itrate “4 0716 
Oxide—Black........... -, 2.00} Gasolene, 86°@90°...... wd 16@.21 | Sulphur—Roll... 100 Ibs. 1.75 
Ede ct Saveuaiensss = 2.50| Naphtha, crude 68@72° * 10.65 BIOUP..occccesedecscee . 1.85 
Smalt, blue ordinary ‘“ 20) “Stove ”.......s-seeeee Fe -13 Flowers, sublimed... |“ ae 
NS 9/5 oe Ce? “ .30| Linseed, domestic raw.. “ BOD 1 Es Sass cceesstvinec sh. top 13.7 
Chem. pure.......... “ 5.00 SS ae * 55] N. Y., Fibrous..... .... _ i, | aan 
SOE: > on ceunsnceett 100 lbs. 7216 Calcutta, raw......... 165| French. ...... 6.00 
Copper—Carbonate..... Ib. 18@. 2 Graphite, lubricating, Ttalian..........s+seeeee 1. 50@e. 00 
ea RENE oo scacesnsns Ib. 10 | Tin—Bichloride.. Ib, -10@.12 
Nitrate, erystals........ * = POE asa cuseusseus - 12] Crystals...........se00e a 2014 
SSR io ssscongparesessse we .19@.20 Axle grease.......... a 1840. 10} Muriate, 36°...........+. S 09 
ream of Tarter—crys. “ 2214 Wood grease........- = .05@.06 | Muriate, 52°........... - 15 
SOIR. ..o.ciecan0es ? "D084 | Ozokerite—Foreign.... “ 08 Oxide, white, ch. pure.. are 41 
Powdered ......2... «+. - .2234 | Paints and Colors— Uranium—Oxide....... ai ee 1.80@3.00 
CEPTIED . .scsccnsaqeoss - 0614 Benzine, Sumatra...... - .35@.40 | Zine—Metallic,ch. pure..  ** .09@. 7 
Ex plosives— OS pea i? 27@.28 CORON. 0s cnssccssnes * 
Blasting powder, A..... . 102} Chrome green,common ‘ .05@.06 | Chloride .............066 “ 05@. Ws 
Blasting powder, B..... “ .05@.05% BN sivcenéusnsee a 2@.15 SE kab as acss6ies cabo * 07144@ 0746 
OE A sscsecs. 25 Yellow, common..... - 10 NN buses iseanbess ne 0246 
* Rackarock,” B........ - 18 rr > 25 manpanone 
Judson R.R. powder.... 10| Silica Graphite, thick.. ‘ 12 THE RARE ELEMENTS. 
Dynamite (20% nitro- INL «65s ccsipacsees gal. 1.15 Pitney ’ . 
glycerine)........... “ 13 Lampblack—Com’l..... lb. .08@..95 rices given are at makers’ works in Ger- 
(30% nitro-glycerine)... ‘ 14 oe, iwaseaanbuenws 4 .08@..10 | many, unless otherwise noted, 
(40% nitro-glycerine) - 15 EE ncctenincine i .12@,.20 \ i 
(50% nitro-glycer ne), “ 17 a r .20@.35 | Barium—Amalgam ee re 
(60% nitro-glycerine).. 19| Litharge. Am. powd - 0646@.07 | Electrol...... .e..sceeee 7 571 
(75% nitro- glycerine). ae 22 English flake.......... “* .0934@.0934 | Beryllium—Powder..... 5.95 
Glycerine for nitro Glassmakers, Foreign “ -0644@.08 | Crystals...........00005 “ 9.04 
(32 2-10°Be.)......2006 1644} Metallic, brown,........ sh. ton 16.006020. 00! WNitrate(N Y.).......... oz. 2 50 
Feldspar—Ground...... sh.ton 6.50@7.75 Red.......-seeeceeeee 7 00@20. 00 | Boron- iauuaihoan pure grm 19 
Flint—(See Silica). Ocher, Am. common....  “ 25@10.00| Crystals, pure........... : 1.43 
Fluorspar, f. 0. b. mines— EE ed 91 35.00 | Nitrate (N. Y.).....scese lb. 1.50 
Am. jump, Ist grade...“ 7.50 Dutch, washed........ Ib. .0434@.05 | Calcium —Elec trol, bails.. kg. 17.85 
ER ee oes cee os “ 6.50 French, washed....... “  .0144@.026 | Cerium—Fused........ grm 2.02 
PRR cs socbsesessounds - 6.00| Orange mineral, Am... “  .08144@.0816|  Nitrate(N. Y.)........... Ib. 21.00 
SN sch vacweresos “ 5.75 Foreign, as to make.. ‘* .0934@.11144 | Chromium—Fused..... kg 5.95 
Ground, ex. fine ..... <— 19.0)| Paris green, pure, bulk. ‘“* . 134@. i3 Pure powder WE. cas stcce 7 5 
SU ooo cccpnth sees * 15.00| Red lead, American..... ~ .06146@.07 | Chem. pure eryst... ; 
Foreign, lump. = 8.00@ 12.00 DR ogee cateipies a ——- Cobalt —(98@992)... x 
GOUNG, .. 6. 62+ seeee es “  -11.50@14. 4 Shellac, ‘*D.C.”’... - RRR. oc sick sess sanecs 
Fuller's Earth—Lump.100 Ibs. Native.........0.:. oe PR Sankscnenes san saws i ee 30.94 
IAI cc sns cui kane 85 Turpentine, spirits ost gal. 544@. 3 Didymium—Powder..... grm 3.81 
Refined lump.......... - 1,25 Ultramarine. best...... Ib. 25 Nitrate Gh yeurdese Oz. 4.00 
Ganister Rock......... lg. ton. 6.50| Vermilion, Amer. lead.. ‘ M0 MGRWSIMIN < o cases cisesces 3.09 
Graphite—(SeePlumbago). Quicksilver......... ee -69 | » Nitrate (N. Y.). ; 8.00 
ny ne. —Am. gr°d..... sh. ton 8.00@ 8. = a. Ksabenk bese ie. 60 | Gallium................ ee 9.52 
Fertilizer. english, import te 71 Pp ": 
ae. . ton 4. 00 White lead, Am., dry... ‘‘ — .0534@.0614 ——. oe a ae = 35.70 
English and French.. - 14.00@16.00 SOM cabhecesveenes - 0614@. 07 | Glucinum—Powder...... - 5.95 
Infusorial Ear th—Ground. English, in oil...... coe 0834@.0914 1 Crystals........ccssceees a 9.04 
American, best......... 20.60 Whiting, common...... 100 Ibs. .42 Nitrate (N. Y.).......00. oz. 2.50 
BNR Lc ccscrnvececes - 37.50 Gilders....... eteeesees = -50 | Indium..... grm 4.05 
German... cx tT 40.00 Zine white, Am.,ex. a7 Ib. -05@.054% | Iridium—. iS 2.38 
lodine—Crude ..- 100 Ibs, 2.45 American, red seal... “ .0714@.05 | Lanthanut jee 4.28 
Resublimed.......+.++«+ . 2.85 Green seal.......... “ 08@.08% | Electrol, in balls ........ “ 9.04 
Tron—Chromate......... lb. .03@.10 Foreign, red seal,dry ‘*  .0734@.089§! Nitrate (N. Y.).......... 02. 3.50 
Muriate .............0.  * 05 Green seal, dry...:. © 0954@.09% | Lithium...........s0+++ss grm. 2.38 
Nitrate, com’l. ......... * .0144@.0134 Foreign, in oil........ - -1044@.1134 pS ie A OZ. .60 
TIUC.....0.-0eceeeeees - = .04 | Plumbago— }1 Molybdenum--Fused....grm. 20 
Oxide, pure copperas col *‘ 05@. : Am. lump, f. 0. b. Provi- Powder, 95%.....es.e006 . kg. 2.62 
Purple-brown......... . oe ee sh. ton 8.00 | Niobium.......... oenesee grm, 3.81 
Venetian red.......... mm .01@. ol! te Am. pulv., f. 0. b. Provi- Ee ‘een .95 
ceed vents mnie .01@.03 PES = 30.00 | Palladium.............. <. -71@.95 
Kaolin—(See Clay, China). German, lump....... ion’ as .014% | Rhodium............ Pe 2.62 
Kryolith—(See Cryolite.) PUNE oa nccneses Sn ee .02 | Rubidium—Pure..... wen 4.76 
Lead— Acetate,white ee 17 @ 0734 Ceylon, pulv.common. ‘“ 0414@.05 | Ruthenium —Powéder.. ” 2.38 
Com'l, broken........ “ (64{4@.0714 = 3 pes esecpnce © -07@.10 | Selenium— Com’! pow der kg 430.9 
TOTS ga cdnesas ccssse ie -054%4@..06 Btalian, PUlV...ccss0.5. 01% | Sublimed powder....... 40.46 
Nitrate, com'L.........2. = .06144@.07 | Potash— oe eee . 83.32 
Chem. pure.......... : = EEE, ME. suwecessvcg .0544@.06 | Silicium—Amorphous. ne soe 2.74 
Lime Bldg., ab, 250 ibs” bbl. Pn A. .s scacnuesnne [-06146@.07 | Crystals, pure.... ..... 5.95 
Finishing.............++ om 100 Potassium— Strontium—Electrol .... grim. 6.19 
Magnesite— Metallic, in balls (Ger).. kg. 17.85 | Tantalium—Pure........ 3.57 
Crude,lump (95%) Greece Ig. ton 7.25 Bicarbonate cryst...... Ib. -0844 | Tellurium—Ch. p.sticks.100 arms. 11.90 
German (85%)........+ 12,00 Powdered or gran.... ‘ 12| Powder...... sce eaanD See 9.52 
Calcined. 600° C.\Greece) “ 15.00 | Bichromate........ cosen = £9 | DUAUGM 0200005060592 . kg. 26.18 
1,000° C.(Greece) “ 18.501 Bromide.........ccsceces xg .46 | Thorium—Metallic.......grm. 7.85 
3.000° F. (Greece)...  * 21.00| Carbonate......... oe | Nitrate 49@50¢ (N. Y.).. Ib. 5.00@5.50 
Domestic, soft.. .-Sh. ton 12, »@ = 00; Chromate..........0+- ne | WARMMIE....csccccccvees 71 
Bricks, all magnesite... M. 8500} Cyanide (Qs). Sieeee! -B@ 3 | Uranium............. 48 
Magnesit eandchrome. * 236,00 Ferro-cyanide .... oi .19@.20 Nitrate (N. Y.)...... 25 
Magnesium— — Iodide, bulk........... cd 2.80 | Vanadium—Fused.... 1.19 
Metallic, ingots (Ger)... kg. 5.95@6.90 Permanganate, purecr. “ -14@.15 | Wolfram—Fused, elect... ‘f00 p grms. 22.80 
Powdered (Ger.)....... 6.19 Prussiate, yellow....... “*  .18144@.1834 Powder, 95@98%..... cos 1.67 
Ribbon or wire (Ger.). *“ 10.00 | POE: cuwensheoss sxpeiune” 37@.38 Pure, powd........ jakaes. OF 6.43 
Carbon: ite, light, fine pd Ib. 0334@.04 | Silicate......-...sse..  S 06 | Yttrium.......... coscese STM, 3.33 
MANE. ccuscdesnsesac 06@.09 | Sulphide, com _ ees pace AO] Bitrate. W.)...ccccccce OF 4.00 
Chior ide, Gom%.... ... 2 .0134 | Quartz—(See Silica). ee ooo kg. 119.00 
DRM elaskpienaokns * .20 | Rosin—Common(2s80lbs.) bbl. 1.60} Pure..... ai » @rm. 71 
PID ss anisxssrcascce - 60; Best....... Saares pekinese 4.25| Nitrate (N. Bebisvadivicn 1,00 
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